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~ June has been marked by deficien- 
ties in temperatures and excess in 
rainfall; over all the great central 
valleys between the Allegheny and the 
S89 mountains. The deficiency in 
 geinfall, noted early in the season, has 
. been entirely overcome by the excess 
of the past 30 days so that the crop 
year to date is marked by more than 
‘a n@mal rainfall. All conditions for 
small grains and grasses are remark- 
ably favorable. 
In spite of the wide prevalence of 
* hes-ian fly and in spite of some rust 
and storm damage, particularly in the 
southwest, American Agriculturist’'s 
Present returns show that -the 
winter wheat yield per acre this year 
is siightly above normal, and while 
it falls materially below the  tre- 
'mendous yields of a year ago, the 
increase in acreage is so great that 
the total winter wheat crop is only 
a little less than that harvested last 
yeu. 
The condition of winter wheat July 
1,. or at date of harvest, is reported 
at 83.2, against 85.6 on June 1. 
Threshing returns are meager, and 
apply only to the extreme south of 
“the belt. But such returns as are 
available indicate that the rate of 
* yleld is proving about aS anticipated. 
Upon the basis of the present re- 
ported condition it would appear that 
the indicated crop of winter wheat 
is now about 664,000,000 bushels, 
nst 669 indicated a month ago 
and a final harvest last year of 682 
millions. The quality of the crop so 
far as can be judged at this time is 
very good, although some apprehen- 
sion of storm and wet weather dam- 
age is apparent. 
. Spring Wheat Improving 
June was marked by favorable con- 
ditions for spring wheat, there being 
ample moisture and moderate tem- 
peratures. The condition of spring 
wheat is reported at 92.7, against 95.1 
last month, and 93.2 last year. The 
present condition is very decidedly 
above the average for a series of 
years and indicates that the crop has 
one through a portion of the period 
which it frequently suffers with 
absolutely no damage of any char- 


acter. 

On the basis of past experience, 
the present condition applied to the 
spring wheat acreage would indicate 
@ crop possiblity of 295,000,000 bushels 








wae rae a against an indication on 
June f 281 millions and a spring 
cro aveste’ last year of 220 
ons. 
CONDITION OF WHEAT JULY 1, 1915 
Winter Winter Spring 
ia Pagans _ Iowa, 91 90 
‘ew York, 91 _ Missour', 73 as 
‘Pennsylvania, 81 — Kansas, 74 88 
, .: = einen. & 
Se ee 
a = VUalifornia. -_ 
Kentucky, - ; 96 91 
Onan, i _ Washington, 99 98 
82 — Oklahoma, 89 —_ 
2 82 —_ Montana, 88 92 
3 a1 Other, _s _ 9 
i 7 —_ 93 Total, 83.2 92.7 
. Am Increased Corn Acreage 
American Agriculturist correspon- 
dents on June 1 indicated that it was 
the intention to plant a very large 
corn acreage. A considerable part of 
this increase, of course, was to be in 
the south, where corn is taking the 


but it was intended 
increased acreage 


of cotton; 
plant an 


hout the corn belt proper. 


_@QOBN, ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JULY 1 
Acres 


Cond 





SS ss 


Total ...........+. 106,263,000 82.3 

- Excessive rainfall through June in- 
terfered with planting and early culti- 
vation. In spite of these — 
conditions, however, the total corn 
acreage is reported at 106,263,000 acres, 

104,837,000. last year. This 
increase is practically all in the terri- 
tory which is not ordinarily regarded 
as part of the real corn belt. A very 
large increase is shown in the south- 
states, where the dissatisfaction 
cotton agen and conditions has 
ulted in the = Denting of crops in 
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r of Great Cron Possibilities . 


wheat crop—Corn acreage enlarged say Orange 
Judd sdpulipammants<rotp starting late—Sunshine and moisture 
will force growth—Oats approach record—By B. W. Snow 


op is only reported at 82.3, against 
87.9 last year, it must be pointed out 
that the present low condition is al- 
most entirely due to the lateness of 
the plant. This is a condition which 
can be remedied, provided the remain- 
der of the crop season is entirely fa- 
vorable. The corn crop this year, 
therefore, depends to an unusual ex- 
tent upon the weather conditions ex- 
perienced after July 1. 


Almost a Record for Oats 


Weather conditions in May 
June proved almost ideal for 
over the greater part of the terri- 
tory where grown. As a result the 
condition of the crop at the end of 
June or at time of harvest is reported 


and 
oats 


higher than at any time during the 
season. Under these conditions 
nothing except heavy. yields can be 
properly anticipated. The average 
condition is reported at 92.7 against 
90.3 on June 1. 

The present condition ‘may he 
taken as promising an oats erop of 
at: least 1,389,000,000° bushels, and 
judging by the experience of other 
years when crop conditions were as 
high as they are now, more than an 
ordinary yield is _ possible. 

CONDITION OF OATS, JULY 1, 1915 
Cond Cond 

New York, 93 lowa, 94 

Pennsylvania, 91 Missouri, 93 

Texas, 90 Cansas, 90 

Arkansas, 85 Nebraska, 93 

Tennessee, 83 North Dakota, 86 

West Virginia, 87 South Dakota, 97 

Kentucky, 90 California, 92 

96 Oregon, 93 

Michigan, 94 Washington, 99 

Indiana, 98 Oklahoma, 96 

Illinois, 95 Montana, 92 

Wisconsin, 92 Other, 90 

Minnesota, 93 —_ 

Total, 92.7 


Big Hay Crop in Sight 

The present condition of the crop is 
reported at 88.9, which is almost as 
high as it was on June I, and is the 
highest July average in the last six 
years. Under such conditions we may 
properly expect a hay crop of unusual 
volume. Taking the records of a long 
series of years, the present condition 
may be regardd as indicating about 
1% tons to the acre, which would 
give a crop of 72,000,000 tons, against 
a harvest of 65,000,000 tons last year. 
The acreage is a trifle larger than was 
anticipated a month ago, but at the 
same time a trifle smaller than the 
acreage of the preceding year. The 


change, however, is not important. 
AVERAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY, JULY 1 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 
NE 3,861,000 88 Ia, 2,832,000 97 
NY 4,695,000 84 Mo, 2,622,000 88 
Pa, 3,162,000 85 Kan, 1,656,000 95 
Tex, 466,000 94 Neb 1,232,000 98 
Ark, 328,000 $i ND 350,000 84 
Tenn 738,000. 88 8 D 475,000 97 
Ww Va 658,000 89 Cal, 2,678,000 94 
Ky, 687,0 89 Ore, 884,000 94 
0, 2,755,000 82 Wash 827,000 98 
Mich 2,162,000 76 kla 402,000 97 
Ind, 1,715,000 94 Mont, 714,000 97 
Ill, 2,058,000 89 Other 5,936,000 86 
Wis, 2,500,000 90 —- 
Minn, 1,733,000 93 Total, 48, 126,000 88.9 

Fine Outlook for Potatoes 

Returns of our correspondents 


show. that the acreage of potatoes is 
slightly less than last year. The dis- 
tribution of this acreage is particu- 
larly important. There is a marked 
decrease in the acreage in the states 
of the central valleys which produce 


the commercial supply of potatoes, 
and an equally marked increase 
where the crop is of only local or 
even of farm importance. Under 
these conditions it will be readily 


understood that the total acreage is 
not as significant as usual, because 
more than the usual proportion of it 
simply represents the desire of the 
farmer to produce potatoes for his 
own use. 

The condition of the potato crop 
is very high, as is entirely natural 
under the weather conditions which 
have been experienced. There has 
been everywhere ample moisture. 
The crop has not yet met any of the 


insect enemies with which it is usu- 
ally afflicted at a later date. Under 
such conditions there is a rank, 
luxuriant growth of vines and the 
appearance of the crop at ieast is 
satisfactory. 
CONDITION OF POTATOES, JULY 1 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 
- 358,000 90 Ia, 152,000 92 
ae 259,000 90 Mo, 96.000 100 
Tex 44.000 77 Kan, 73,000. 85 
Ark, 30,000 92 Neb, 123,000 95 
Tenn 35.000 96 ND, 63,000 80 
W Va, 47.000 9 8D, 63,000 89 
Ky, 9,000 99 Cal, 79.000 94 
Oo, 166,000 95 Ore, 49,000 93 
Mich, ;000 91 #£Wash, 59,000 97 
Ind, 79,000 98 Okla, 33,000 92 
Ii, 128,000 95  #Mont, 36,000 - 92 
Wis, 000 «= 88~=—Ss« Other 726,000 
Minn, 264,000 86 piano ek 
Total, 3,631,000 90.8 





Cost of Harvesting Hay 


The cost of harvesting hay has been 
carefully studied at the state school 
of agriculture in Canton, N Y.° Dean 
Cook advises that 144 tons were har- 
vested from 52 acres of land, The 
cost.of mowing the 52 acres was $25, 
of tedding $16, of raking $23, of cock- 





ing $6, of drawing $131, and of use 

of machinery $25. -The total cost was 
$227. This makes the cost a ton $1.60, 60, | 
and of an acre $4.35. 

Analyzing the cost a ton of these 
various items, Dean Cook finds that 
for mowing the cost is 18 cents, ted- 
ding 11 cents, raking 16 cents, cocking 
4 cents, drawing 91 cents and for use 
of machinery 17 cents. Analyzed on 
an acre basis, the cost of mowing is 
49 cents, tedding 30 cents, raking ,45 
cents, cocking 12 cents, drawing $2.52 
and use of machinery 48 cents. 


Lime and Phosphate for Hay 
Cc. B. WEIDLE, BRIE COUNTY, PA 

Old hay is in good demand here. I 
am delivering my surplus to the city 
at $17 to $18 a ton. The $17 grade 
was cut last season from a permanent 
pasture after having pastured it until , 
the forepart of July. Up to this time 
last season this pasture lot was pas- 
tured with more stock than usual, yet 
it was the first season a crop of hay 
was removed in the manner men- 
tioned, although .this land has been 
seeded to permanent pasture cix years. 

The cause for this unexpected crop 
of hay, besides a much better pasture, 
was due to a top-dressing of pulver- 
ized limestone, and 14% acid phos- 
phate. I fed a part of this hay, and 
the remainder I am selling will more 
than pay the cost of both the lime 
and acid phosphate applied. 

On June 15 many farmers here were 
surprised with orders from their post- 
master, to remove their mail boxes to 
certain crossroads. One of our two 
rural mail carriers was still more 
surprised after just purchasing a new 
motorcycle for delivering mail on his 
route, to learn very suddenly that he 
had lost his job. The cause for this 
we understand is a lack of funds to 
carry on the rural delivery system as 
usual, Yet, under the present move- 
ment to correct matters, many farm- 
ers, as well as some of the rural mail 
carriers, have to carry the burden; 
while others feel no effects of this 
seemingly unjust movement, 

Would not a better way have been 
not to have kept increasing the sal- 
aries of the postal department em- 
ployees in the past to a point unpay- 
able? Or, to have cut down the salaries 
of all a certain percentage to be 
able to meet expensesand allowed rural 
delivery service to continue as former- 
ly? Then, if any employees wished 
to step out, there would likely have 
been three to one to accept the posi- 
tions at considerable less pay. As usual 
the farmer is called upon to carry the 
burden, but in this case part of them 
seemed to get off lucky. On my road 
four farmer residents in succession 
are now compelled to go to certain 
crossroads for their mail, 








Keeping Weeds Out of Corn 
HENRY DIFFENBAUGH, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 

I always associate weeds and rich 
lands together. I don’t like weedy 
fence rows, or weedy cornfields, but I 
feel that if weeds really and truly 
were to depart from a farm then I 
would feel the fertility was on the 
move also. I never did like weeds; so 
with that statement mdde, you must 
not say I am a poor farmer or a 
sloppy one, Anyway, I go over my 
farm at least once a year with the 
hand scythe and cut every weed in 
every corner along fence row, both 
along the road and the field fences 
within the farm. By doing this faith- 
fully for years my fence rows are 
clean and I have a nice blue grass sod 
for my reward. 

But weeds in-the corn. They grow 
there because everything is in such 
nice order for them. The earth is 
moist, the ground mellow and fine, 
and overmuch of the soil there is 
nothing growing at all. Might just 
as well expect four or five boys not to 
climb a nice, extra early, ripe apple 
tree in July as not to expect weeds to 
be troublesome in fertile corn lands in 
the early summer. In both instances 
if you have to deal with the culprits 
you may be annoyed, but you have 
them just the same. There would be 
no real fun in growing corn if you 
didn’t have to fight weeds. If weeds 
wouldn’t grow you would have cause 
for complaint, but corn wouldn’t grow 
either, 

Let’s be philosophers in the corn- 
field. With cultivators kept busy dur- 
ing the early corn season there will 
not be much trouble in keeping the 
weeds in check. Three or four culti- 
vations will do it. I have no trouble 
with weeds in June. What bothers me 
are the sturdy stragglers in July and 
early August. Yow leave the field nice 


{To Page 9.] 
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American Agriculturist 


“One Dollar's Worth | 
of Fertility 


a oS of wm, 58 bu. of oats and 
and the continued use of Rec Hock Phosphate 
at a cost of $1. "00 per acre per yeu 





en- 


abled me to produce 5 T. alfal 20 T. sil. 
115 bu. corn, 8834 bus. of oats, and 
52 bu. of wheat per acre.” 


“The Improved Soil Food Book’”’, a beauti- 
ful nee book of 116 pages gives a 
tion of the method by which this 
hie result was secured, and we will 
rood it F it FREE to the first 100 w 
write us and mention this paper. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St., Columbia, Tenn. 

















CASE Hay Presses will last longer than an 
resses m::de and do ver Lo Ay an Bi 
ese men when equip Hay Fook. 


CASE Hay “Pitéases 


Two sizes—I4 in. x 18 in. G4 to 6 tons) and 
Win. x22 in. (4to6tons). Tremen:ously stron 
ond Surette. Simpliennd safe tooperate. Mai 

or Baling Press Catalog and prices. 

J.1. can THREES MACHINE CO., Inc. 

Dept. 822, Racine, Wis. 
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body every point of| 

struction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair} 
- Saves time in pened and saves 

on your crop of gn 

FRE Make inquiry. rite today for our 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 

giving particulars o e O. K. Line. 

ON POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 

159 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, indiana 
That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Car- 
ries to the shock. Worked by 1, 2 or 3 men. No 
danger. No twine. Free trial. We also make Stump 
Pullers and Tile Ditchers. Catalog Free. Agents 
wanted. H. K. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, Ohio 
for PRACTICAL MEN 
@ These books are written by practical men 
in language that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a new be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business, you 
can learn something from these volumes. 

Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 

By BE. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. This is a prac- 
tical, concise and complete presentation of thé whole 
subject of agriculture. ails on — 
Farm Animals, airy 

F and Poultry, Irrigation, Draining, Fer- 

* tilizing. Spraying, etc 000 topics, contains 619 
pages. 600 illustrations. Cloth $3.50 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia bang Live Stock 


By E. V. Wilcox and C. Smith, The most com- 
prehensive and finest iitescrated work on Animal 
usban published. It is new, authoritative, ex- 





their a conditions of greatest 
efficiency. Ilustrated. On ear inches. 734 
Cloth, Mab ccccccccccccccsccccoocsccccsccce 


Soils 


By C. W. Burkett. The most quaiee ond 
work of the kind ~, ~~ 


spa tha 


p-4 slluehie to the farmer, student and teacher. 
300 pages. 544x8 inches. Cloth ...sccccssee $1.25 
Parm Development 


By W. M. Harper. It takes up farming as a yoca- 
tion, telle about the geological history ef the earth, 
explains the way soil is made, describes the manner 

of selecting a farm home, how to subdue the land, 
how to drain and irrigate, and how to build roads, 
bridges and fences. Profusely Snemens. 5%x8 
inches. 392 pages. Cloth. Net 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 
By L. H. Pammel. This treatise will i y the 
farmer to treat his field to remove weeds. The book 
is profusely illustrated by photographs and dra 
made expressly for this work, and will prove inval- 
uable to every farmer, landowner, gardener and 
9 superintendent. 5x7 inches. 300 pages. Py - 


tt Free on Ap pplication. Send for our 
new and elaborately illustrated sof 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of the above = 
also 500 of be most practical and modern 

farming and allied subjects, the study of which ‘will 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any intri- 
cate question that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the aski 


ing. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg.,* 315-321 Fourth Aveaue, New York, N. ¥. 
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FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN--HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’— Washington 
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Getting Hogs Ready for Fall Shipment 


Late fall pigs fattened the next summer---Old corn principal food---Such hogs do best on clover in spring---Permitted to 
glean wheat fields--Then put in feeding pen and finished on corn--Charcoal box and running water for 
drinking and wallowing always provided--By Logan Morris of Licking county, Ohio 


HE hog crop is one of the money- 

making features of our farming. 

We always have two bunches to 
turn off each year. The fall lot is fattened in 
summer on old corn; the spring lot in early 
winter on new corn. I aim to feed from 75 
to 100 hogs each summer and about 50 to 60 
later in the year. Our home supply of meat 
is taken from the fall fed hogs. We carry 
the latter over a little longer than the bunch 
for sale, because we like to have them big 
and lardy. The hogs are butchered on two 
occasions—in December and in January. 
This gives fresh meat for quite a long period. 

But it is of the summer fed hogs that I am 
to speak. Since this is the most important, 
both from the standpoint of numbers and of 
value, I am particular that these hogs be kept 
in good growing condition from time of birth. 
I can’t say that I give them any particular 
attention or care. The sows farrow in the 
fall. They are given the run of pasture and 
are only penned up when the pigs are 
dropped. The sows are fed corn, new corn, 
of course, a little oil meal or tankage and 
sometimes wheat middlings. The pigs are 
given a slop of milk and middlings as soon 
as they are old enough to eat it. They are 
permitted to run with their mother right into 
winter, and really wean themselves. The 
sows and pigs go into winter as stock hogs 
and have the run of the barnyard with the 
cows and other live stock. Until winter sets 
in all the hogs are kept on pasture, but some 
grain is fed each day. 

From this it will be seen that there is no 
fancy provision for their luxury. I speak of 
this because so many people are worrying 
themselves about costly houses for the hogs. 
My hogs really have 


I usually have a rye pasture for the brood 
sows in winter. While I follow a regular 
system of crop rotation, I do occasionally for 
one reason or other use a cornfield for corn 
two years in succession. When this is done, 
at the last cultivation of the corn, I sow rye 
before the cultivator, using about a bushel 
to 1% bushels of seed to the acre. When the 
corn is husked and hauled to the crib brood 
sows and small shotes are turned in on this 
rye pasture. And in addition to the barn- 
yard these hogs have the run of this field 
right on through winter. If no rye field is 
available then the sod land that is to be 
plowed the following spring is turned over as 
a winter feeding ground for hogs; thus I aim 
to give my hogs, especially the brood sows, 
an abundance of exercise throughout the 
winter. This brings us up to spring time. 
Clover is one of the mainstays of my farm- 
ing. I always have one or two fields of good 
clover. One field is reserved for mowing, 
usually; the other is intended for a hog pas- 
ture for the summer crop of hogs that is to be 
fattened in July and August. I like to*have 
this clover rather mature before turning the 
hogs on it. Alfalfa is good as a growing crop 
for hogs, and while I grow alfalfa and like it, 
my hogs do just as well on clover, and clover 
fits in better in a rotation than alfalfa, so I do 
not neglect the clover crop. My hogs keep 
growing right on through the winter, but 
when they get on clover they shoot forward 
like growing corn shoots in moist soil on a 
hot July day. While I am satisfied with re- 
sults obtained by grazing on good clover only, 
yet I feel there is merit in a little corn in 
addition, and consequently from June ! on a 
little corn is fed each day to the hogs. As 


the clover is eaten off and the hogs get larger 
and fatter I gradually increase the corn 
allotment. This is continued right on until 
after wheat harvest. When the wheat is cut 
and shocked and then the shocks hauled to 
the barn, thus clearing the wheat field of its 
lately harvested crop, the hogs are trans- 
ferred from the clover field to the wheat field. 
Let me stop here just a minute. In seeding 
wheat in the fall I always sow timothy at the 
time of wheat seeding. In March of the fol- 
lowing spring 10 pounds of common red clover 
is seeded in the wheat, so that clover comes 
on fresh, succulent, nutritious and is of good 
size by the time the wheat fields are cleaned 
of their harvested grain. The summer shotes, 
now turned into this field, fairly revel in the 
fresh clover and the heads of wheat to be 
picked up here and there. 

In about a week’s time corn is fed them in 
increasing quantities, so that for two or three 
weeks these hogs are given the run of this 
wheat field with considerable corn in addition. 
This brings us up to the last of July or the 
first of August. The hogs are in splendid 
condition now. They are of good size and 
will readily weigh 150 to 175 pounds. They 
are in splendid vigor and have sturdy frames 
because of the ash and protein elements that 
they have been incorporating in their frames 
from the clover during spring and early 
summer. 

I would like to continue them right on in 
the wheat field. The plan is excellent, but 
the only objection is that the hogs run around 
too much, thus using in energy what should 
be placed on their bodies as flesh and fat. 
Hence about the last of July I transfer the 
hogs to the fattening grounds, which is a 

small lot on the hill- 





as much comfort as 
hog nature demands. c 
They are fed twice 
each day through the 
winter on corn and 
slop composed of 
wheat  wmiddlings, 
tankage or oil meal. 
They are given a lit- 
tle,clover and alfalfa 
hay when it can be 
spared, and they have 
the run of a running 
creek for water. The 
hogs keep growing 
right along and I 
never hear that they 
complain about their 
treatment. Judging 
from some of the 
fancy hog shops that 
I occasionally see and 
frequently read 
about, I am convinced 
that my hogs under 
the treatment pro- 
vided them, and 
under the methods 
followed on my farm 








side, well drained and 
provided with fresh, 
cool water, both for 
drinking and wallow- 
ing purposes. The 
hogs, of course, now 
are removed from 
pasture and they 


upon corn as their 
finishing ration. 

I feed a little tank- 
age in addition to 
corn. The fight from 
now on is to be short 
and rapid. You see, 
I intend to have these 
hogs ready for mar- 
ket in 25 to 35 days. 
If they. have had 
clover and middlings 
and tankage during 
the previous part of 
their life, they have 
good frames, are in 
fine flesh and just 
need the fattening 
finish to plump: up 
their bodies to de- 








do just as well, if not 
frequently a good 
deal better than 
other hogs handled 
by fancy city farmers. 


lurks in a miry, muddy one. 


Bunch of Thrifty Hogs Feeding on Concrete Floor 


In this kind of feedlot there is not nearly the danger of cholera or other disease that 
It’s a short job with a scoop to clean it up every week or 
so. .The initial expense is small considering the advantages. 





posit t and to put 
them in that condi- 
tion known as fat and 
finished for market. 
{To Page 6.] 


must depend entirely. 
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_ Suggestions arising out of a farmer’s experience--Barnyard floor made durable and sanitary—-Kinds of materials used-- 
Poultry pans and stepping stones are made—Also fence posts to last for years---Details for making 


cement walks and watering troughs---By A. L. Roat of Pennsylvania 


PREFER concrete in farm im- 
provement because it is a valuable 
investment. Concrete is perma- 
nent, fire-proof, insurance against rats and 
weather. It is inexpensive when efliciency is 
considered. I construct concrete improve- 
# ments during rainy days and in winter, when 
outside labor is at a standstill. One of the 
best improvements I have made on my farm 
is a concrete barnyard iloor. It is a rough- 
coated affair, constructed to shed water and 
give the animals a firm footing. It is a sani- 
tary yard floor. Then, too, I am sure the 
animals prefer a clean, sanitary, sweet- 
smelling barnyard to the old-fashioned, 
manure-heaped yard that is always foul and 
sloppy, especially in wet weather. 

First, I drained buildings by setting drain- 
age pipes under the frost line. The pipes 
emptied into a ditch outside the barnyard, 
where the water is collected in a concrete 
vat, from which it is pumped into barrels and 
hauled to the field. Next I dug out about 8 
inches of -soil and graded the yard with a 
slope toward the middle and one side. Then 
I tamped the soil hard, using a tamp made 
from a sawed tree, with a pipe run through 
for handles. Two mén work the tamper. 

Perfect drainage is essential so water will 
not get under the concrete and freeze in win- 
ter to crack the floor. Next prepare for 
expansion and contraction. That is impera- 
tive for large areas. Break the area every 
20 feet by using expansion joints. Place four 
plies:of tar paper between the joints. The 
sand and stone must be clean. If taken from 
the creek bed, wash it thoroughly. Mix only 
a small quantity of concrete at one time. 
Use strips of wood, 3 x4, the desired distance 
apart and be sure to put in the tar paper on 
the side you are concreting. 

I built the barnyard floor 4 inches -thick 
and I marked that measurement on stakes 
driven into the ground. Use egg-sized stone 
for the mix and tamp it firmly into place so 
that the surface when finished is rough and 
not smooth like a pavement. I used a pro- 
portion: of one part cement, 2%4 parts sand 
and five parts stone. 

When I purchased an adjoining farm there 
was an old corncrib that stood on a crumbling 
stone foundation. I decided to set it on a 
concrete base. I built forms of wood beside 
the crib and when the concrete was mixed 
and poured into those forms and it became 
hard I moved the crib on to the concrete base. 
Such a foundation is permanent and rat 


proof. Besides, it keeps the crib off the 
ground. 

It is very easy to calculate what quantity 
of concrete materials are necessary for any 
undertaking. First, ealculate the number of 
cubic feet involved by multiplying the length 
by hight by depth. If there is more than 


one object to be corcreted add the number 











JULY 31 TO AUGUST 7 | 
HE first week of August will be 

‘ unique again this year. Old 

and young may gladly join in 

| observing this new day. Each person 
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may take part in celebrating it, every- 
one may participate in its pleasures 
| and profits. @ More about it 
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in our next issue. 














of cubic feet together to get the whole 
amount. There.is 0.058 of a barrel of cement 
in each cubic foot of concrete, 0.0163° of a 
cubic yard of sand in each cubic foot, and 
0.0326 of a cubic yard of stone in a cubic 
foot. To get the quantity of each material 
multiply the decimal quantity by the total 
number of feet and the result will be the 
quantity of that material. 

For example, if we had 100 cubic feet to 
concrete. 

0.058 x 100 is 5.8 barrels of cement. 

0.0163 x 100 is 1.63 cubic yards of sand. 

0.0326 x 100 is 3.26 cubic yards of stone. 

To get the cost multiply the market price 
of each material by the quantity required. 


Concrete Poultry Pans 


I have found the following style poultry 
pans made of concrete durable. They are 
clean and easily kept clean. Besides, con- 
crete pans do not rust, or get foul smelling 
like some other kinds. I find them excellent 
to hold boiled vegetables, mash and water. 


First, I- procure two tin pans -the shape 
desired. One pan at least 1 inch smaller than 
the other. Then I mix cement, sand and pea- 


sized stone together and incorporate water 
for a semithick mix. Next, I pour the mix- 
ture into the large pan and press the smaller 
one down into it, being careful not to force 
it too deep. I aim to give the bottom of the 
pan the same thickness as the sides. The 
forms can be used many times. Remove the 
pans after the concrete is set. Certainly it 


does make a rough affair, but it gives the 
result desired, and such pans can be made 
quickly. Such contrivances are built on 
rainy days. 

Fence Posts that Last 

The farmer who has clay on the farm can 
follow out a principle that I used to advantage 
to make fence posts. Of course there are 
other ways, but this method is easy and it 
gave me success. 

I leveled off a patch of clay and fashioned 
a wooden post the size I desired. The post 
was planed smooth. Then I set two long 
nails in one side to act as handles to lift the 
post from the mold. Then I pressed the post 
down into the clay and tamped the soil 
firmly about it level with the side that was up. 
Then I removed the modél carefully by tap- 
ping the post gently. 

I now poured a mixture of concrete, one 
part cement, two parts sand and four parts 
small stone into the mold. To give the fin- 
ished post added strength I set twisted straw 
binding wire’the length of the mold. The 
wire was set in when half the concrete was 
poured, then the mold was filled, tamped and 
leveled. When the form was set I removed 
the post. A dozen forms can be made with 
the same model and all of them poured at the 
same time. 

I found this method satisfactory for my 
purpose. If holes are required in the post 
to thread a wire fence, then stick a pointed, 
round wooden stick through the concrete 
down into the soil and remove that stick 
after the post is set. If it don’t fall out by 
tapping it at the small end then bore it out 
with a brace and bit, using a small bit. 

Concrete Stepping Stone 

I wanted a stepping stone outside the side 
door of the house, so I sealed the crevices in 
a soap box and filled the box with a concrete 
mixture and.tamped it firm. Then I pressed 
a form into it to make my initial in the fin- 
ished product. I made the initial by building 
the letter on a block of wood with sealing 
wax. The initial form was left in the con- 
crete tili the mixture was set. Place a stone 
on the block to keep it in place. 

Fine Walks for Everybody 

The ordinary wooden walk is an unsatis- 
factory affair, so I decided to put in a perma- 
nent walk. I have constructed several walks 
to the house and outbuildings. Concrete is 
not much more expensive than wooden 

[To Page 8.] 








BUSINESS RULES FOR THE FARMER 


_ There are a few factors that need first con- 
sideration in making a farm produce. First, 
get a line on the business. Begin the keep- 
ing of records of the dairy, the hogs raised, 
the live stock of all kinds produced and the 
labor on the farm. Then begin fo plan sys- 
tem in the rotations. Both of these need 
further consideration. No dairy herd will be 
brought up to the best production unless indi- 
vidual records are kept of each cow. This is 
absolutely essential. The boarder cow eats 
too big a hole in the profits and the business 


®& farmer weeds her out, and that mighty soon. 


Records will interest every farmer in better 
feeds, and with records come balanced rations 
and the silo. It pays big on the plus side of 
the yearly record. The best sires are. kept 
for all the breeds of live stock on the farm. 
- "The farm rotation plan comes next. It is 
waste to attempt to reach great success unless 
system in cropping is planned and followed 
eut. This saves and distributes labor. The 
number of work days are reduced for the 
given crops, but this points out the addition 
of several other crops that dovetail in very 
‘ nicely. .The farmer who has the number of 
‘work days increased for the year imcreases 


his labor income. The rotation helps solve 
the weed problems, because the weeds that 
infest a field growing wheat do not thrive in 
corn land or clover sod. The change in crops 
alone is a means of killing weeds. This re- 
sults in larger yields and not bushels of foul 
grain. Finally the year’s end will be a time 
to check up the results. The farmer has then 
& measure with which he can size up his 
year’s work. If the work is well done he will 
have a keen satisfaction in his pleasant 
surprise. 


The College’ Graduate’s Education is not 
completed, but merely begun, says Dean 
R. S. Shaw of the Michigan agricultural col- 
lege. “Continued reading and study of a 
somewhat general nature is essential. His 
daily reading should inc!nde, in addition to 
scientific or. technical publications, both agri- 
cultural and live stock- papers and a good, 
reliable newspaper. The latter two are quite 
as important as the former. The agricultural 


paper presents the results of the experiences 
and experiments of men, while the newspaper 
portrays the general, industrial, financial and 
political conditions of the country which no 
good citizen can afford to ignore.” 


CONTROLLING CABBAGE MAGGOT 
A. L. LOVELL 4 


Crude carbolic acid emulsion is an eco- 
nomical and effective treatment for cabbage 
maggot. The stock solution of the emulsion 
is made of one pint crude carbolic acid, one 
pound whale oil soap, and one gallon water. 
Dissolve the soap in the water at boiling tem- 
perature, then lift this mixture from the fire 
and pour in the acid emulsion, beating the 
sclution meanwhile with a spoon or paddle 
to emulsify it. When thoroughly emulsified, 
pour the solution into a jug or large bottle 
and cork tightly. A utensil somewhat 
larger than a gallon measure is best so that 
the emulsion can be well shaken when any of 
it is to be drawn off for dilution and use. 

In this stock solution, the ingredients are 
still highly concentrated and the emulsion 
must be well diluted before being applied to 
plants. One part of the emulsion to 50 parts 
of water, is about the right proportion. Ap- 
ply by drawing the earth slightly away from 
the plants to be treated, thrusting them over 
to one side and-pouring enough around the 
stem.of each plant ta wet it down as far as 
the insects have traveled. 
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Work Has Begun on Government Railway in Alaska 


Here is the first photo of the temporary landing at Ship Creek, Cook Inlet. 
railroad from Seward. 


of the Alaskan Northern 
is ample, and 2,000 men may be at work 
April 26 to late&t reports in June. 


The work is being done by Alaskan engineering commission. 


That is the terminus Good crops are grown at 


Strange as it may seem, the supply of labor 
by this time. The weather was most beautiful from 
Government red 


tape is now 


extends 400 miles north from Ship Creek to Fairbanks. 


by a few homesteaders between there and Seward 
land with a climate not as cold at Sitka or June: 





This Railroad Whi:h Will Open Up Alaska 


471 miles north of Seward 

the government experiment station near’ Fairbanks, ard 
touthern Alaska has much good 

u as in New Eng'and or  nnesota. 

the principal obstacle to Alaskan d ve opment. 











Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
New Secretary of State 


Robert Lansing, successor to Bryan, resigned. 
The new secretary of state, Robert Lansing, 
still a comparatively young man, was born at 
Watertown, N.. Y., still calling that home. 
Graduating from Amberst, he married a 
daughter of John W. Foster, at one time secre- 
tary of state. Secretary Lansing has had wide 
experience in international affairs; as long ago 
as 1892 counsel for government in Behring 
sea arbitration; for more than a year past 
has been counselor for départment of state. 


——— 
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Copyright International News Service 
The Woman’s Suffrage Campaign Is Keen 








This is a picture of the campaign wagon with which the woman's political union is now 
touring New York state. Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer is this speaker, holding a Greek torch 
as the emblem of light. Meetings for and against suffrage are arousing relatively as much 
interest and attendance in country asin town. Equal suffrage is a success in California, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Illinois. It is to be voted on in November in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Massachusetts. 
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Photo by Paul Thempecn 
The Pope, Benedict XV 


in a recent interview, spoke earnestly for peace 
among the nations He complained that his 
mail has teen tampered with in transit. He 
fears that in case of domestic revolution or 
other cause for war in Rome, the art treasures 
of the Vatican might be destroyed. Within 
its walls are manuscripts, sculptures, pictures 
of priceless histoiic vajue German priests 
now threaten reprisa's against the priest- 
hood of the allied nations, claiming that the 
latter have exaggerated German atrocities. 
Thus the great war has cut across sectarian 
as well as political lines. Will it result in 
strengthening or weakening the present atti- 
tude of the Holy Ste against modernism ? 
This is a new snd striking photo of the spirit- 
ual and executive head of the largest Christian 
organization in the world. 
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Hoisting Wounded Aboard Hospital Ship 


Great numbers of wounded have been taken prisoners. 
If incapacitated by loss of one or more arms, legs, 
eyes, etc., they are shipped home as soon as they can 
be moved. Noroom for useless hulks except at home! 
is side of war is worse than its terrible death roll. 





Medem Photo Service 


almost a goddess and was never seen publicly. 
pieture of woman's emancipation even in Japan! 





at University of Jak-Shoo-In, Tokio, waiting to be received by the empress. 
Then women did not receive the higher education. 
No wonder they want to vote equally with the men, same as in America. 
Japan’s arrant demands have been mostly: acceded to by China, but so threaten American interests that the United 
States has informed both nations it will not submit to having the open door closed to American interests in the cast. 


Graduating Class of Japanese Women 


Not many years ago she was considered 
What a striking 
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The Feed Box and the Calf 


‘A big cattle feeder once said: ‘ Yhat 
he preferred to grow his own feeders, 
-. “especially when he expected to com- 
pete in the show ring.” This man 
‘knew the “ins” and ‘‘outs” of the cat- 
- “tle feeding business, He was there 

“Many a time and carried away his 
share of the prize money. It is safe 
/ to assume that he knew how to care 
for his crop of calves, Fall calves are 
- truly a problem, To some farmers it 
4s a pleasure to grow calves. Is it in 
the calves or in the man behind the 
calf? It is in the man who reigns over 
' the feed box. Fall calves must receive 
id feed, ‘This applies to the calf 
that suckles its dam until spring as 
‘well as the calf of the dairyman 
which must be content with only a 
few nursings from its mother. Both 
present their individual problems, Of 
the two the skim milk calf, however, 
has the short end of the deal. 

Two feeds supplement the whole 

milk and they are at the reach of 
@very-ftarmer. Alfalfa, the high pro- 
tein carrier, should be grown for the 
Calf crop. It wiil build up the bone, 
muscle and sinew around which the 
fiesh is laid when the framework is 
grown, Alfalfa from the second and 
third cuttings is always relished by 
the calf even when only a few weeks 
old. Silage is the best winter grass. 
It is cheap and it is good for the calf. 
A good cattle feeder finds that calves 
given their daily fill of silage need 
never shed any hair in summer. They 
are in prime condition at all times. 
* But a small ration of grain will not 
be lost, It will bring more than the 
market value though two years may 
be necessary before it can be cashed 
in. Keep the calves growing and give 
them good shelter, An open straw 
shed is sullicient for most of the win- 
ter. “It is better cold and dry than 
very hot’ and damp. The same care 
given a calf as to a prize dairy cow 
will mean the most profit. 


Getting Hogs Ready for Shipment 


{From Page 3.] 

Tf fed an ideal balanced ration as I 
think. I previously have fed them, 
there is not much need of additional 
protein over what ear corn provides. 
I have used tankage, about one part 
of tankage to 10 parts of corn right 
up to the finishing period, but I have 
not found that the condition of the 
hogs induces buyers to pay one frac- 
tion of a cent more than they pay 
When my hogs are fed an excessive 
corn ration. 

i am unable to distinguish whether 
the hogs make any more rapid or 
cheaper gains by this additional feed. 
» At present prices, however, tankage 
or ifmseed meal can be fed as a sub- 
) stitute and with as good results at no 
' greater cost. I am of an open mind 
on this question and have here 
touched upon the matter just as it 
has involved my own,experience. The 
' point I want to make is that for fin- 
’ ishing hogs “or market, corn is the 
ideal feed. Nothing equals it, noth- 
> ing ean take its place, and so long as 
- I can make 75 to 100 bushels of corn 
| to the acre and can grow clover and 
alfalfa for bringing hogs up to the 
period of penning them, I can make 
. good money in fattening hogs without 
» the addition of any other concen- 





Thébreticaily, hogs ought to be sold 
‘when they weight around 200 pounds, 
~ becamse they then likely make about 
‘the most profit considering the cost of 
feed and the sale price of the hogs. 
i ipo oe corn home-grown and with hogs 
: img at a good price, I go a little 
' further and prefer to have my hogs 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our 
| Brands are soluble and active, and 
“mot ‘only increase yield, but improve 
and hasten maturity. Agents 
Address American Agricul- 














































































































average from 225 to 250 pounds when 


they are sold. The market likes a 
hog of that size and finish, and pays 
about the best price for them at that 
weight during the summer period, I 
should say .that this was about the 
ideal that we try to approach,’ not 
only on our own farm, but it is the 
ideal that neighbors throughout this 


section also try to reacii, 


Charcoal Box for Ash 


While the hogs are on clover it is 
not essential that they be given ash 
material because clover is pretty rich- 
ly endowed with mineral elments. 
During the winter, however, and dur- 
ing the summer on a rather excessive 
diet of corn I like to have a charcoal 


and ash box for them to visit, and 
they do, showing that they have an 
appetite for the materials in that 
charcoal box. I mix salt, charcoal, 


ashes, all up together 
and keep it before the hogs all the 
time. The cost of this material is 
very small, but the results obtained in 
big bone and firm flesh are: greater by 
far than most people imagine. 

With protein and mineral matters 
to supplement the carbohydrates and 
fat, the hogs do gain weight a little 
faster and they do build up their car- 
casses at a slightly smaller cost. When 
tthe period approaches for sale, I 
notify buyers, who are rather abun- 
dant in this section and they come 
and look over my hogs, The fact is I 
really don’t have to notify them be- 
cause they are passing back and forth 
through this community locating all 
fat bunches of hogs, contracting for 
them on certain days when carload 
lots are gathered up and shipped to 
market. I have done my own shipping 
at times, but considering all 
points, a busy farmer cannot al- 
ways take off time enough 
to , follow his hogs to market 
when good, honest middlemen who 
buy up hogs and who make that their 
business do this for the community. 
The commission is now so small in 
these hog districts that the farmer 
who fattens his hogs can do just about 
as well to sell direct to a hog buyer as 
to attempt to market them himself, 


some coal and 





Only State Animals at Fair 
New York State Commissioner of 
Agriculture C. S. Wilson recommends 
that no animals from outside’ the 
state, susceptible to disease, be per- 
mitted to compete for prizes at fairs 
or exhibitions this fall. This includes 
cattle, sheep, other ruminants and 
swine. The department also recom- 
mends that animals from within the 
state, brought together for exhibition, 
be carefully examined.and held under 
proper sanitary conditions while at 
the exhibition. The department will 
furnish regulations with requirements 
for examination; method of disinfect- 
ing places ‘where animals are har- 
bored or kept; and general sanitation. 
The officers of each organization will 
be held responsible for examination 
and care. The department of agricul- 
ture does not wish to handicap the 
officers of any fair exhibition, but 
these precautions are deemed neces- 
sary, * 

Commissioner Wilson has issued an 
order revoking the restrictions con- 
tained in quarantine orders against 
foot and mouth disease. They apply 
to the townships of Camillus, Saline, 
Clay, Geddes, Syracuse and Onondaga 
tm Onondaga county, quarantined by 
orders of March 3 and 5, except where 
foot and mouth disease has actually 
existed. To the township of West 
Monroe in Oswego county, as order of 
March 18, but with above additional 
exception, ‘Townships of Greensburg 
and Yonkers and part of Eastchester 
as quarantined by order of June 12, 
also exception, Quarantine restriction 
upon Rensselaer county is removed 
except on farms where the disease ac- 
tually existed. 

The order of March 8, having refer- 
ence to the control of dogs and acts by 
owners, is revoked in so far as it ap- 





plies to the areas released from quar- 
antine.. The order of April 20 having 
reference to the removal, sale, etc, of 
skim milk, whey or-similar milk by- 
products is revoked in the above 
areas. 

In less than a month from the time 
the money was available, the New 
York state department of agriculture 
has paid $633,515 to farmers with 
claims for animals killed by the state, 
afflicted with tuberculosis, glanders 
and foot and mouth disease, Although 
the law providing for such payments 
became effective in March, 1910, the 
previous administration failed to pro- 
vide the money. The work of pre- 
paring the schedules took the depart- 
ment of agriculture 27% working 
days. The last of the schedules have 
been sent to the comptroller and by 
this time all checks are mailed. 


Lessons from Peach Shipments 


D, T, HENDRICKSON 


Experiments conducted last year by 
the New Jersey station preve that 
fruit, percooled and properly packed, 
shipped to Boston and other compara- 
tively distant points, can find a ready 
market at a better profit than is se- 
cured at such nearer markets as New 
York, where fruit is more abundant. 
The investigators lay stress on the im- 
portance of shipping only high-grade 
fruit, which must be well packed. 
‘With a heavy peach crop in New Jer- 
sey and further south, and 2 compar- 
atively light crop in New England, 
early indications in 1914 pointed to a 
good market in Boston during the late 
summer, After the peach season 
opened the station arranged for trial 
car shipments from Vineland, N J, to 
Boston. 

Several 





members of the Vineland 
peach growers’ association co-oper- 
ated with the station in making up 
carlots. One car, shipped to Boston 
on August 22 was sold August 24. Two 
were sent August 24, and sold August 
26. Shipments were made in refriger- 
ator cars, iced at Vineland and reiced 
at Jersey City. Fruit was accepted 
from the various growers regardless 
of variety and grade, the only require- 
ment being that the fruit be packed 
in Georgia carriers. 

Prof M. At Blake, horticulturist of 
the station, looked after the details of 


lcading, billing and checking. Prof 
A. J. Farley, extension horticulturist, 
observed the condition of the fruit 


upon arrival in Boston and noted de- 
tails of its sale. The freight expense 
was slightly in excess of that to New 
York, but cartage in Boston was from 
2 to 3 cents less a crate than in New 
York, and the commission was also 
less. These items made up the differ- 
ence in freight to New York, covered 
the cost of icing the cars, and so the 
expense of shipping to Boston was 
practically the same as to New York 
under the method of shipment by in- 
dividual growers. However, if growers 
combined to make car shipments to 
New York a somewhat lower freight 
rate could be secured, 

Champion peaches failed to carry 
well when shipped to Boston in refrig- 
erator cars without precooling. When 
precooled in storage for 24 to 48 hours 
they shipped well and sold well. 
Growers who shipped Champion 
peaches to Boston without precooling 
could have secured better prices in 
New York. Precooled Champions, 
however, sold at a slight advance in 
Boston, Elberta peaches that were 
not well sprayed and packed also 
failed to bring good prices. Hizh 
grade, well packed fruit sold for $2 to 
$2.25 p carrier, with a few at $2.50, 
while fruit of equal grade and quality 
did not exceed a price of $1.50 a car- 
rier in New York. 

Station shipments sold at an aver- 
age of 75 cents more a carrier in Bos- 
ton than in New York. The sta.uon 
in two days received $256 in excess of 
what the same fruit would have sold 
‘for in New York. It would have been 
profitable for the station to have con- 
tinued shipments to Boston, but ur- 
gent demands for help from other 
peach growers in the state made it 
necessary to conclude the experiment. 





Taxing Cows—Prize cows are to be 
assessed $2'a head to provide funds 
for a national campaign of publicity 
to exploit ‘above-suspicion” milk. 
That. plan of providing capital to com- 
bat prejudice was decided upon at the 
annual convention of the certified 
milk producers of America on July 1. 
It was reported that the Holstein 
breeders’ association was spending 
$30,000 a year on publicity. 


Boys, get ready for July 31 to Au- 
gust 7. 











Protect the Health 
of Your Cows 


by protecting your ensilage against 
danger of spoiling. One coat of 
Blaek Driwal waterproofs the in. 
terior walls ot cement silos, and pre- 
vents them absorbing moisture from 
the ensilage. It does away with the 


danger of dry mould and retains the 
purity and full food value of your ensi- 
lage. Contains no harmful ingredient. 


Increase Your Profits 


A few dollars worth of Black 
Driwal will stop the waste of ensi- 
lage and improve its quality. That 
means healthier cattle and more and 
better quality of milk, cream, etc. 
RIGHT NOW 
is the time to get re: ndy. 
for booklet and prices. 


& The Billings-Chapin Co. 


CLEVELAND 
New York 


Send 


















Write, Phone or Wire 


E havethe stock and can make 
immediate shipment, =a 
you to preserve 100 per cent of 
5 anand corn cropin the 


[NBIANA 


to erect. No special tools iT! 
baw needed. Every stave Ah 4 
You pay tor the Indiana Silo out of wl — it 
saves on feed bill. Address nearest office, 






sna THE INDIANA = co. 
ereo! a 
Kansas City, Mo. Worth, Foxes 








bstructed continuous open. 


AN: uno! 





ahh Doors absolutely t bat 

in <= 7 will net ‘swell. Permanent steel 
SPH] attached to front. Everything first class 
and prices right. Lib. discount /—~‘rmed 


ble agents — Wanted in every town. 


| GRIFFIN LUMBER: CO. 
Box 3. HUDSON FALLS.NY, 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 





mene ES to put up and S__ operate 
Adjustable automatic take-up 

ny poe oor front—eir-tight deer ot ap = 

manent ladder are some ot the unusual features. 


P international Silo (o., 112 Bain St., Linesville, Pa. 

















SAVE $7.75 gii3 SALT 


For your otects ext 

pm en - ik, way to kill 
worms. Writs _Creapent Destruction’’ free on request. 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 200 W. Muro. Street, CHICAGO 




















G<od Books for the Sicenidc 
and Gardener 


Read these books if you want to 
know how to protect your crops. 


I-sects Irjurious to Ve etables 
By F. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 
for truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 
as well as others who grow vegetables 
in a small way for home use....$1.50 

Spraying Crops, Why, When and How 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book tells 
when and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, also vegetables, 
ornamental plants and flowers should be 
sprayed for their various insect and 
fungous enemies. Illustrated... .$0.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 
By 'L. H. Pammel. This book contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment 
of weeds, which should make it of spe- 
cial value to the farmer, landowner and 
ZAPGONET, O1C. occ rccsccccccccces $1.50 


Fumigation Methods 
By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
‘upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in field, 
orchard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, 
granery, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Milking Machine Cuts Labor Bill 
EDWARD KLAUSER, OCONTO COUNTY, wIs 


We have been using & milking ma- 
ehine for two years milking a mixed 
herd consisting of Holsteins, Guern- 
geys and Jerseys. It cost us $600 for 
a four-bucket outfit, which will milk 
eight cows at one time. There was 
an additional charge of $40 for in- 
stalling the outfit, With this equip- 
ment we could milk 50 cows if we 
had them, but are actually milking 
only 28. By February we expect to 
be milking 45 or 50. Two men do 
all the work with this machine and 
we thereby save the labor of from 
ene to two men, depending on how 
many cows we have to milk. 

We clean the machine every day. 
The process of cleaning is important 
for if hot water is used when it 
should not be, the results will not be 
satisfactory. We wash the machine 
and parts at first with cold water, 
which removes the casein. Then we 
wash with hot water, which takes out 
the grease. We then use a sterilizing 
solution, which kills any germs that 
may be present, even if they are only 
the lactic acid ferments, after that 
cold water is again used to remove 
the remnants of the sterilizing solu- 
tion. This gives a clean machine 
that can be depended on to give us 
pure milk. 

We have been shipping cream to 
Milwaukee and it has always arrived 
there in good condition, even in the 
hottest weather, proving that milk 
drawn by a machine is no more likely 
io sour than any other. 

It is charged against milking ma- 
chines that they dry up the cows, but 
our experience of two years has not 
shown this to be so. In the days of 
hand milking, if a man got 30 pounds 
of milk a day from a fresh cow, he 
thought he was doing well. Now, if 
a cow does not give 40 pounds of milk 
a day when she is fresh, we let her go. 

With the machine a cow will give 
milk more steadily than by hand 
milkmg, and sometimes the produc- 
tion of milk has been so stimulated 
by the machine that we have had 
eows give as high as 60 pounds a 
day. 

Success with the milking machine 
depends on the operator. When we 
first used one, we placed it in the 
hands of a man who did not under- 


stand how to use it. When he took 
charge the cows were giving 1000 
pounds a dey. In a short time the 
production of milk had dropped to 
800 pounds, and a little later it had 
fallen to 500 pounds.* We relieved 
this man and put in his place one 
who knew how to manipulate it to 
get the best results. The production 
of milk was then brought back to 
its former amount and even carried 
beyond it. 
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Silage ‘vs Heavy Grain 

When corn silage is compared with 
dry corn stover in feeding for milk, 
the grain ration being the same in 
both cases, silage invariably gives 
higher production, The farm problem 
is to lessen costs, This may be done 
by improving the silage through the 
employment of leguminous crops. At 
the Ohio station, silage was made by 
using two parts of soy beans, one 
part of cowpeas and eight parts of 
corn silage, Fifty-eight pounds of this 
mixed silage was fed to each cow in 
addition to seven pounds of mixed 
hay, two pounds of linseed meal‘and 
two pounds of bran. 

The average yield of each cow each 
day was 19.6 pounds of milk. Another 
lot of cows fed five pounds of corn 


stover, seven pounds of mixed hay, 
2% pounds of linseed meal, five 


pounds of corn meal and six pounds 
of bran yielded but 16.9 pounds of 
milk a day. The silage fed cows gave 
nearly 16% more milk than the cows 
fed corn stover and a larger allotment 
of costly grain feeds. Here is conclu- 
sive proof that corn silage reinforced 
with legume silage increases milk 
yields and at the same time lessens 
the call for grain mixtures. 





The Percentage of Acidity in mar- 
ket milk 3 be used to determine 
the presenc€é of adulteration. In a 
large number of samples tested, it has 
been found that watered milk con- 
a a much lower percentage of 
acic 
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Worthy Farm Institute Speaker 
During the past winter Dr M. E. 
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Conard of Chester county, Pa, 
attended about 200 sessions of farm- 
ers’ institutes .in Pennsylvania. He 


states that never in the 16 years that 
he has been connected with this work 
has he seen so much interest mani- 
fested as during the season just 
closed, Dr Conard obtained his pre- 
paratory education at 
state normal school and later took the 
course in veterinary medicine at the 
university of Pennsylvania, where he 
was for 16 years lecturer on dairy 
and milk inspection and veterinary 
obstetrics. Throughout his veteri- 
Mary career he has been closely 
identified with dairy interests, prac- 
ticing for some years in a dairy 
locality and having for over 10 years 
given his entire time as inspector and 
consulting expert for dairies furnish- 
ing milk to Philadelphia. 

Dr Conard has the ability tq convey 
his message in the language of .the 
farm. As farm adviser he has found 
that producers generally strive to put 
their business on a higher and more 


business-liké plane by adopting the 
improved and more progressive 
methods used in successful agricul- 
ture. The problems of selection, ani- 
mal breeding, feeding and stabling 
are especially uppermost in the minds 
of the thinking, and consequently, the 
successful farmer. These are the 
problems in which he is most capable 
of assistance. 


giving 


In charge of publications and pub- 


licity of the Maryland agricultural 
college during the last two years, 
Reuben Brigham has won many 


friends among the Maryland farmers. 
On June 1, Mr Brigham began work 
in an even broader field of endeavor, 
as assistant state agent in charge of 
the boys’ club work. His entire time 
will now be devoted to demonstra- 
tion work, his special field being that 
of developing boys’ agricultural clubs 
in Maryland. Mr Brigham is emin- 
ently well qualified for this most im- 
portant service and farmers of every 
county will no doubt take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity to secure his 
services. 
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The Joseph Dick Mfg. Company 
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The cutter is a $ Ro. gasoline Blizzard. 
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BLIZZARD "22" 


le. Cutter knives 
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(ntinental(jluien feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 
the best of condition. 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. 
initely and costs less than corn or oats. 
particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vi 
and healthy ang show a wonde 
production. 
made of perfectly proportioned mixtures of Grains 
n Products. 
raises poultry to give them a tri 

If he does not handle same write us his 
name an dress. 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
It keeps indef- 
Free Sample and full 
Write today or ask your dealer. 
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HOCKING VALLEY 
BLOWER ENSILAGE CUTTER 


The Hocking Valley Blow- 
er Ensilage Cutter is equal, 
in every respect, toany Silo 
Filler made, and superior 
to any other in many ways. 
It is strong, durable, free 
from breakage, guaranteed 


against ‘‘blowing up,’’ is 
light of draft and has 
unusual capacity. Write 


for illustrated circular and 
name and address of near- 
est general agent. 


* Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
Lancaster, Ohio 

















SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


uaranteed to deliver si into the silo at 50% 






fects, notonly 
for one year, but 
for life of 





Guaranteed 
free from de- 1 


less epeed on and 30 
power than o inarily requii % 
Cuts the silage in uniform ner: which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For strength, durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed — Machines 
are upexcelled. Write for catalog. 

THE E. W. ROSS CO. 

Box 152 Springfield, Ohio 


We aiso manufacture the Ress Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Stic. 
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New Self-Feed 


Places _ Silver’s 
“Ohio” 1915 mod- 
el far in advance 
of anything pro- 
duced before, 
Beaters or auto- 
matic paddle feed- 
ers, biggest labor 
saver ever applied 


ve and 








The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION “SY 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger r profits. Know that your 
cows are old securely without an- 
noyanece &. you or to them—in 


NEW MODERN 
Stanchions—wood or steel—chain or 
pivot hung. Entension bars prevent 
side entrance Latch holds Stanchion 
in position when open. Perfect free- 
dom of head. 

Let us a free catalog on our 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers, Water 
Basine and other ‘‘New Modern’’ stable 
equipment 


GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO 
69 Main Street, 


\. 50- Attica, N.Y. J 














When You Write Sale Asricunvarlst. 


Our advertisers like ta 
Advertisers know where their re- 
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Cement in Farm Construction 
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Concrete Valuable Investment 
{From Page 4.] 


they are better in wet 


walks and 
weather. 

I lay out the path to be concreted 
and dig the soil out a few inches. If 
it is hard, I dig deeper and supply 
for drainage by filling in the hole with 
stone. Next I tamp that down firmly. 
Then I build board along the side of 
the path to be concreted. I make the 
mixture of cement, sand and small 
stone in the proportion of 1-2-4. 

That mixture is tamped firm. Then 
I place the top coat for the smooth 
surface, That is leveled off with a 
beard or trowel. When making a 
walk be sure to supply good under- 
drainage to prevent the concrete from 
cracking or bulging in winter from 
frost. To do that, be sure to make 
seams at least every 5 feet. Place 
four thicknesses of tar paper between 
such breaks. That overcomes expan- 
sion and contraction. 

Concrete walks are inexpensive 
when the permanency and efficiency 
are considered, Always have the sand 
and stone entirely free from dirt and 
make the mix soft enough to incor- 
porate the materials, but not sloppy 
enough to run. The proper consistency 
for the floor mixtures is just hard 
enough to show about % inch dent 
from a man’s foot holding his weight. 

Concrete Trough for Water 
The wooden platform over the well 
was always wet and slippery. The 
‘wooden trough leaked. Besides, a 
green, slimy substance developed on 
the inside which is unsanitary. To 
overcome that annoyance, I decided 
upon concrete. I built sides around 
the platform and filled it in with con- 
‘erete, cement one part, sand 2% parts, 
and stone, egg sized lumps, five parts. 
The .-surface was coated with a thin 
layer of cement one part, and sand 
one part, which gave it a smooth 
surface, 
-Then I removed the wooden trough 
and built two wooden boxes, one 2 
inches smaller than the other. I nailed 
a strip of wood across the top of the 
smaller one so it would be lifted free 
of the bottom of the large box and be 
held in position. Then I mixed, 
cement one part, sand two parts and 
#mall stones four parts. Before I 
“placed the concrete into boxes, I 
-drilled a hole through both boxes and 
’ fitted a plug into it, That was for an 
overflow in the finished work. Then 
I. packed the concrete mixture be- 
.tween those two boxes and tamped it 
‘with a broomstick. The outside, after 


.; the casing was removed, was painted 
‘' with cement and sand, equal parts, 


It makes a 
for the 


' mixed with water, thin. 
clean, lasting improvement 
farm. 

Select Good Concrete Materials 


4: The rapid development of the port- 





<Jand cement industries has given farm- 


ers a building material which is 
cheaper and stronger than anything 
else they can use for permanent build- 
ings. Several different things are 















































necessary to consider in concrete work, 
according to H, V. Tennant of the 
university of Wisconsin, and the neg- 
iect of any one of these will seriously 
injure the results, The quality of the 
finished product depends very largely 
on the use of first-class material. Any 
ot the standard brands of portland 
cement may safely be purchased, but 
untried brands s..vuld be avoided, be- 
cause there is no certainty about ‘the 
results they give. 

Any Clean sand from hard, durable 
rock, will give good results. Ordinarily 
it is more important to consider the 
proper grading of it than the quality. 
If fine sand is used the mortar will be 
weaker than that made from coarse 
sand. The greatest strength will be 
developed in concrete made with sand 
in which all sizes of grain are present, 
because the spaces between the grains 
will be well filled in. The strength of 
concrete increases with its density and 
that means that the best sand to use 


is one which will leave the fewest 
spaces, 
Clean Stone and Sand Required 
Any stone that is clean, hard and 
durable will be good for the coarse 
part of the mixture, but soft lime- 
stone, shale and such materials 


should be avoided, and the strength 
of the concrete is limited by the 
strength of this part of the mixture. 
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Leaf 


The best rock in most cases is gran- 
ite, quartzite, trap rock and hard lime 
stone. In selecting the coarse rock 
mgterial, the same general principle 
will apply. The stone as it comes 
from the crusher will make a 
stronger concrete than that which has 
been sereened to a uniform size. Still 
better results will be obtained, how- 
ever, by taking different sizes of rock 
which has been secreted once and 
remixing them in the proper pro- 
portion. 

This matter of getting the proper 
portion of various materials is highly 
important. To obtain the greatest 
strength and the maximum density 
for the least cost, is the thing most 
desired. As the difference in the cost 
depends almost entirely upon the 
amount of cement used, while the 
strength and density depend upon 
the proportion of sand and gravel, it 
is seen that the selection of these lat- 
ter materials is of very great impor- 
tance. In case of a large proposition, 
where a great deal of cement is to be 
use(| from the same materials, it will 
be worth while to determine exactly 
the proper proportion for mixing the 
various grades. 

In ordinary practice, however, this 
will not be worth while; and it is 
common to arbitrarily adopt certain 
proportions. These proportions vary 
from one part of cement, 1% parts 
ot sand and three parts of stone to a 
much leaner mixture which contains 
one part of cement, five parts of sand 
and nine parts of stone. The leaner 
mixtures are naturally weaker, be- 
cause the spaces between the sand 
grains are not filled with cement and 
the spaces between the larger stones 
are not filled with the mortar. In or- 
dinary work it is sometimes desirable 
to use gravel just as it comes from a 
bank. This usually contains about 
the proper proportion of sand and 
coarse material already. On average 
work it will be very satisfactory, but 
on important work the mixture is not 


of enough certainty to be entirely 
reliable, 
a 2 § Bi ee = 
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Tobacco Promises Well 


The tobacco crop throughout the 
cigar leaf sections has now been in 
the fields for several weeks, and un- 
less weather conditions from now on 
prove unfavorable, promises a good 
yield. The end of June saw severe 
storms, especially in New England 
and Pa, but in most cases the plants 
were not large enough to be damaged. 
The supply of moisture now is every- 
where ample, and warm weather will 
make the plants come along rapidly. 
Except in New England, the tendency 
has been to reduce acreage because 
of recent low prices. 

In Pa weather conditions at trans- 
planting time were unusually favor- 
able. One of the worst hailstorms in 
recent years swept over the fields 
June 29, but at that time the plants 
were not large enough to be injured. 
The unusual fall of rain which ac- 
companied the storm washed out 
plants in some cases so that a con- 
s‘derable amount of replanting had 
to be done. The acreage has been 
reduced slightly. from that of the 
previous year. 

New England tobacco growers up 
to the middle of June were anxious 
about the supply of moisture, but 
since that time have had no cause 
for worry on that score, as showers 
have been frequent and heavy. Much 
ot the tobacco has already shown 
considerable size, and the soil every- 
where is in fine condition to bring the 
crop along with a rush with warm 
weather. The severe hailstorm 
which visited the Connecticut valley 
section did little damage to the grow- 
ing crop, but did harm, in some cases, 
the tents. The ill effects, however, 
were not serious. The acreage of 
cigar leaf will be slightly larger this 
year and the acreage under cloth will 
be very much larger 

Transplanting in Wis was a little 
late on account of the early cold and 
wet weather, which retarded the 
development of the beds. When the 
plants were ready, however, weather 
ccnditions were ideal, and the first 
week in the field produced splendid 
root growth. Little difficulty was 


experienced in securing a good stand. 
The 1915 crop probably has gone into 
the field quicker than any other. In 
a few cases transplanting was not 
finished until July. 


Among the Growers 


Acreage about 
year. 
Crop 
Co, O. 

Acreage 85% of 
count of scarcity 
started off finely, 
weather at 
Miami Co, O. 

Tobacco acreage slightly reduced 
because corn and other crops are 
paying well. Making good growth in 
field. Last year’s crop all sold.—[E. 
B., Warren Co, O. 


the same as last 
Transplanting. all done in June. 
doing well.—[{E. M. B., Darke 


last year on ac- 
of plants. Plants 
with good growing 
present.—[W. F.. L., 


Acreage reduced 10% because of 
low prices last year. Plants are 
growing well.—[E. J. B., Medina 
Co, O. 


Stand of plants good, no change in 
acreage.—[D. R., Miami County, O. 

Acreage about normal, but it had 
altogether too much rain and needs 
warm dry weather from now on. 
LW. J. L., Dayton, O. 

Tobacco looking good. Growers are 
raising. more Spanish and less Dutch. 
{[N. W. C., Darke County, O. 

Less Spanish is being planted this 
year. Crop coming along well. Acre- 
age about the same.—[G. W. E., 
{Montgomery County, O. 

More tobacco is being raised this 
year on account of hog cholera. Sea- 
son has been favorable and plants 
look fine.—[F. D., Preble Coun- 
ty, O. 

Plants were a little bit scarce this 
spring, acreage a little larger than 
last spring because of better price of 
seed. Crop in fair condition.—[G. E. 
R., Warren County, O. 

Acreage will be one-third less than 
last year on account of low prices 
received for the 1914 crop. Plants 
are making rapid growth.—[W. L. F, 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Crop 
and recent rains have given plants a 
splendid start. Acreage cut slightly. 
[H. D. L., Bradford County, Pa. 

Acreage about 10% less than last 


transplanted in good season 
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year on account of low prices. Plants 
growing very satisfactorily in fieiq 
Transplanting was late —{W. L. p_ 
Lycoming County, Pa. ™ 

Tobacco acreage has been cut 10 to 
15% on account of unsatisfactory 
prices. Growing crop is very good ip 
some locations and very poor in 
others because of heavy rain ang 
cool weather.—[I. H. W., Lancaster 
Co, Pa, 

Rais.ng of tobacco in this valley is 
about » thing of the past.—[S. A. w 
Elkland, Tioga Co, Pa. ss, 


In* New York Fields 

Acreage reduced 20% on account of 
poor prices. Granby had nearly i) 
acres in 1896, 50 in 1914, and about 
40 this year. Crop is in good condi. 
iion.—-[L. G. B., Oswego Co, N Y. 

Acreage unchanged. Plants were 
plentiful. Crop coming along nicely 
and cultivation has begun.—[J. S. s. 
Onondaga Co, N Y. - 

Weather very favorable for estab. 
lishment of young plants in the field. 
Acreage normal.—[F. H. D., Steuben 
County, N Y. 

Tobacco acreage will be reduced 
one-quart:r this year on account of 
low prices received. Crop has started 
slowly, owing to cold, backward 
weather. Hail recently did little dam- 
age because of small size of plants. 
[P. C., Chemung County, N Y. 

Crop growing fast, Acreage reduced 
10% because of low prices.—[J. C. M 
Chemung County, N Y. ; 

Acreage of leaf tobacco will be 20; 
less than last year on account of low 


prices. Crop looks well. This is 
finest year growers ever had for 
Starting the crop.—[B.. P., Steuben 
Co, N'Y. 

Acreage has been increased about 
10% on account of prices received 


last year and the poor prices received 
for potatoes. Ideal weather for 
transplanting and the growing crop.— 
[J. P. R., Oswego Co, N Y. 


New England Conditions 


Slight increase 
looks promising.—[{J. J. 
Hatfield, Mass. 

Acreage slightly reduced on ac- 
count of cold, backward __ spring 
Crop late, but doing well now.—[C. P. 
Conway, Mass. 

Tobacco acreage has been increase: 
slightly, conditions very favorable for 


in acreage. 
B., 


Crop 
West 


growing crop.—[H. C. R., North 
Hadley, Mass. 
Acreage has been increased, Crop 


has made a 
Enfield, Ct. 

Acreage has been increased 10% on 
account of good prices received last 
year. Crop made a good _ stand 
and looks well.—[S. F. H., West 
Granby, Ct. 

Some 200 or 300 more acres will be 
grown this year than last. Crop is 
looking well, considering the dry 
weather and cold nights of June.— 
{[F. E. H., Suffield, Ct. 

Acreage about the 


good start.—[F. J. S&., 


same as last 


year. Crop fairly good, but growing 
slowly because of dry weather in 
June.—[C. H. G., S W Enfield, Ct. 

Acreage has been reduced 25%. 
Weather. ideal.—[H. G. H., Litchfield 
Co, Ct. 

Crop is making fine progress, with 
no drawhacks to hinder its develop- 


ment. Acreage unchanged.—[L. C. 
E., Tolland Co, Ct. 

Slight decrease in acreage on ac- 
count of low prices last year and lack 
of plants. Later setting than usual. 
Those who sterilized tobacco’ beds 
had plenty of good ~plants and to 
spare, Other plants were backward. 
(G. H. R., Wis. 

Tobacco is a little late, but condi- 
tions about normal. Acreage reduced 
15%.—([F. W. A., Vernon County, Wis. 





Doubling Back—During the past 
few years William H. Ellis of Living 
ston county, N Y, has been emphasiz- 
ing the need of better distribution and 
transportation facilities. An absurd 
incident came .to his attention. Let- 
tuce shipped from Batavia, in western 
New York, to Poston, Mass, was re- 
shipped to Syracuse, N Y, which is 
within a few miles of where it was 
grown. Mr Ellis can see no reason 
for the continuance of such seem- 
ingly needless methods of distribu- 
tion. For years he has shipped only 
to the New York and Philadelphia 
markets, but now believes this is not 
altogether a good plan. Mr Eliis’s 
specialty is Big Boston lettuce. He 
advocates the finding of a reliable 
seedhouse and sticking to it. 





To have the products as large and 
even at the bottom of the barrel, bas- 


*ket or box as they are on top, is hon- 


But somehow the large 

find their way to 
receptacle: Proper 
precautions as to grading always 
lead to honest packing. Buyers soon 
learn which markets pack straight 
and which use no deception in pack- 
ing their products. One can pack 
dishonestly for a time but eventually 
his methods are found out and the 
best market trade has been lost. 
{John I. Sipp, Essex County N J. 


est packing. 
specimens always 
the top of.the 





Men, de your part, July 81 to Au- 
gust 7. 
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Thinking Things Over 
Commencement day.at the state 
school’ at St Lawrence university has 
come and gone 
and 28 young 
men and 18 
young women 
were graduated 
from the full 
courses. I hope 
and pray that 
these 46 young 
people will each 
become a sepa- 
rate and dis- 
tinct force for 
progress in 
their respec- 
tive communi- 
H. E. COOK ties. The espe- 
cially interest- 
ing thing to me, however, was the 
rapid progress made by those 'who 
came without previous high school 
training, and who were with us for 

three years. 
Three years in 








a school of agricul- 


ture Cannot compare with a four 
years’ high school and aé four 
years’ college course combined, but it 


is gratifying and also surprising to 
observe how closely it contpares, 
measured by the efficiency of men to 
earn a living. -School training men 
for the farm is in a formative period, 
but I expect we are finding methods 
that will be helpful in shortening the 
school days and putting men into pro- 
ductive service at an earlier age. 
There is something fundamentally 
wrong in our school methods when 
one-half of the average span of life is 
required by schools to fit men for in- 
telligent service. Can, anyone tell us 
what it is? 
Co-operation Without Hate 

It was my privilege yesterday to at- 
tend a gathering of farmers near 
Theresa in Jefferson county, N Y, who 
have organized for co-operative buy- 
ing and selling and for developing 
their business. This movement is 
largely due to the activities of E. G. 
Cook, a clean, unselfish man with fine 
organizing ability. Perhaps the one 
thing that impressed me most was the 
apparent absence of that feeling that 
the farmer had the hard end. No 
sharp darts at the “milk trust.’’ None 
of the turn-it-into-the-ditch feeling 
if we cannot get a higher price. These 
people are starting right; if they can 
work together in adversity and study 
to discover where their troubles came 
from and -what their real problems 
are, instead of charging it to others, 
they will have some measure of suc- 
cess, If I am correctly informed we 
are the only class of people who 
charge their ills to the weather and to 
other people. Some day that spirit or 
point of view will be gone and we 
shall discover 90% of our troubles 
were either directly traceable to our 
own errors or to a mistake which we 
could have or should have correctéd 
ourselves, 

Open confession is good for the 
soul, and I confess that my farm 
troubles can be traced to the farm 
and its management and to no other 
source. When each one of us succeeds 
in putting his own house in order we 
shall have learned so many, many 
things that a part at least of our 
troubles will have disappeared and 
those that are outside will be solved 
by a natural co-operative spirit born 
of accomplishment. 

I am spending a ae days on my 
farms at Denmark, N Y. I have been 
nursing over a thought which comes 
to-me again and again, should an agri- 
cultural teacher own and operate a 
commercial farm? From a theoreti- 
cal and maybe logical reasoning, I 
should answer yes. Why should he 
hot practice what he preaches? From 
& practical standpoint there is some 
doubt about it at the present time. A 
teacher must be unscltish and devoted 
to the welfare of others, the money- 
maker must think and act for himself 
first. Two demands almost diametri- 
cally opposed, The teacher must teach 
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ideals and few of us are able to live 
up to our ideals. 

My observation leads me to say that 
students and farmers have as much 
confidence and maybe more in the in- 
structor who owns not a foot of land 
as in one who has commercial inter- 
ests. If a teacher asks my advice in 
the matter I invariably say to him, 
no, you will have as much success as 
a teacher and have a lot more fun 
between times if you*allow the other 
fellow to do the business and you talk 
about it. Some time in the future we 
shall have a changed farm atmos- 
phere, and agricultural teachers will 
be obliged to own and operate a farm. 


Back on the Farm 


Northern New York was visited by 
heavy freezing after grass had started 
and this was followed by a severe 
drouth, and yet in meadows where 
previous working and fertilization had 
been what it should be the hay crop 
will be heavy. The grain crop looks 
fine. Never better it seems to me, 1% 
to two bushels an acre of barley and 
oats gave the clover plants a splendid 
start regardless of the drouth. The 
little plants nearly cover the ground 
and now the grain plants are begin- 
ning to stool. The clovers are estab- 
lished and the grain will be thick 
enough. No conceivable weather con- 
ditions will prevent a crop of grain 
this year or a crop of clover next 
year. The stand of corn is fine. I 
don’t think a single kernel has failed 
to grow. 

The average seed to the acre for a 
total planting of 60 acres is just under 
seven quarts. A part is drilled and a 
part is checked, Checks are 3% feet 
each way and the drilled portion is 
rowed 3% feet apart; four and five 
kernels to each hill and when drilled 
the kernels are about 10 inches apart. 
The pasture is getting short and we 
are feeding hay and grain. Alfalfa 
is now ready and we shall commence 
feeding one ration of hay and one of 
alfalfa. The silage is gone, I am sorry 
to say. If corn grows this year as it 
must grow we shall not be short of 
next year. It is amazing how rapidly 
stuff grows in the east when available 
fertility is in abundance and rain and 
sunshine are with us. Seldom will a 
kind providence fail us if we do ovr 
share, 


Before the rains, when I will 
confess there was a lack of 
faith, we put all the forces at 


work cleaning up and plowing 15 
acres of an old pasture and planting 
corn.. While this was being done one 
could see teams everywhere, either 
idle in the barn or turned to pasture. 
Which was the best way? I suppose 
planting the corn was best for us and 
turning the horses to pasture was 
best for the others. 

It is exceedingly bad when we crit- 
icize others when they do not do as we 
do. I am coming to believe that those 
of us who attend to our own work 
and business and make it go will not 
find time to criticize others.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Keeping Weeds Out of Corn 


[From Page 2.] 


and clean at harvest time; you get 
busy with your wheat and timothy in 
July and forget all about the weeds 
in the cornfield; then some cool Sun- 
day afternoon you stroll down in the 
corn to see how the ears are faring 
and you become dismayed at the 
many big, “sassy’’ weeds growing right 
out between the rows, It is these fel- 
lows that make me hot under the col- 
lar, and I plan vengeance. 

In what way? Well there are two 
ways. One is the hoe; and it isn’t a 
disagreeable way either. The other is 
the one-horse cultivator, once in @ 
row. With a basket over the horse’s 
mouth'to prevent eating, and a culti- 
vator in hand set to run shallow, you 
go merrily up and down the rows, 
knocking the very stuffing out of these 
weeds. It pays too. If the weeds are 
not destroyed they pump water and 








Plant food out of the soil, and the 
corn plants suffer. 

If there is any place I like to fight 
weeds it is in the cornfield when the 
tiny ears are beginning to show up 
along the cornstalks. The sight ef 
these developing ears fires up my gin- 
ger and I go in for a fight against the 
weeds. I like the weed audacity. I like 
to see the weeds want to grow, but I 
won't stand for their crowding the 
ccrn, So I get rid of them by hoe or 
cultivator; it makes no difference. In 
my opinion, one of the times of much 
importance in cultivating corn is when 
everybody has quit cultivating; when 
the cultivators have been housed for 
the season, and thoughts are turned to 
other things. I believe the days that I 
do my best work, when that labor 
pays the highest price, are the days I 
am fighting weeds in the corn at the 
season known as when the corn is 
laid by. 


With the New Books 


SWEET COoRN—By Prof Albert E. Wil- 
kinson, Cornell university. TIllus- 
trated. 203 pages. 5x7 inches. Or- 
ange Judd company. Price T5c, 
postpaid, 

Never has sweet corn occupied so 
important a place in crop production 
as in recent years. Where a small 
patch in the farm garden was main- 
tained a few years back, now the 
crop is grown on some farms in hun- 
dreds of acres. Commercial canning 
establishments take the product of 
entire neighborhoods, and in com- 





merce this industry has taken on a 
new importance. 

For the first time, a safe, practical 
and complete guide of sweet corn cul- 
ture has been prepared. Varieties, 
methods of culture, commercial grow. 
ing and. processes of drying and can- 
ning are adequately and completely 
covered in this excellent book by Prof 
Wilkinson, It is a book on sweet corn 
right up to date. It is a book, too, for 
the small farmer, market gardener, 
the suburban grower, for the man 
who produces sweet corn and for fac- 
tories and other commercial enter- 
prises, 

Canning Hints—Have the canning 
plant properly installed before the 
fruits and vegetables begin to ripen. 
See that the cans, labels, cases, solder, 
fiux, etc, are ordered immediately. Be 
sure to order the hole and cap cans 
and specify in your order that you 
want solder hemmed caps. Order the 
enamel cans for fruits if you wish to 
preserve the color, flavor and quality. 
of the product, The soldering irons 
should be properly tinned if you wish 
to do a smooth job of soldering. This 
is done by heating the irons, then 
filling them until they are bright, The 
irons are now dipped in a zine solu- 
tion, then rubbed in salammoniac to 
which solder has been added. When 
the cans are placed in the retorts, 
keep up the phessure as reommended 
and do not record the time until the 
thermometer registers the degree of 
heat recommended for handling the 
various products.—[C, C. ‘Vincent, 
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Before You Sow 


in Winter Wheat 


—read this: 


“If in some way I could manage the affairs of men for one 
year; if in some way the land and the people were mine and I 
could fix the land and control the thoughts and actions of the 


folks, here’s what I would do: I 


‘d put back into the cold, hard, 


worn-out soils, the leaves and the roots and the hundreds of 
kinds of vegetable growths that have been farmed out in the 


past century. When this was 


Then on that soil I would put tillers, . . . 


done I would have a rich soil. 
and enable 


them to know that the soil is a storehouse of plant food and 
that they can’t continually take crops out of it and put little 
or nothing back.’—R. A. Hayne, in National Stockman and 


Farmer, June e6th, 1915. 


Although you can’t put back the vegetation and crops of 
the past century, you can put into your soil 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


(The Business Farmers’ Standard for over 57 years) 


There is one more thing that you should do before you sow 


your winter wheat. 


You ought to read “Winter Wheat 


Production,” a practical pamphlet on profitable wheat growing 


by a practical and progressive expert. 


A copy is yours for 


the asking, without charge, of course. Send a postal card to- 
day. This is an opportunity to make one cent earn you in- 
creased profits of many dollars. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


<2 ANN “51 CHAMBERS ST., 


NEW YORK CITY 








Now men eve 
famous Sandwic ich Hay voeee (Motor Power). $10— 
8 common. 


Pays for ise forse 2: ina tht tine ime from. MIS 





- Get These Big Profits 


ot mg are making big money with - 
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Go through the country and con- 
‘trast the different countrysides. One 
community will show 

A Beautiful every evidence of thirft, 

» Countryside neatness, refinement, 
beauty in farmsteads. 

t In other sections there is the reverse, 
fences weedy, machinery dilapidated 
under trees, buildings often out of re- 
pair and frequently unpainted, lawns 
ept, no shrubs or flowers to beau- 

. The time has come for redi- 
tion of our ideas regarding 

1s ‘community improvement, Not only in- 
is dividuals but communities must assist 
an enriching country life. Country life 
enrichment consists not altogether in 
raising bigger crops and seliing these 
$ crops at bigger prices. Country life 
B* enrichment means improving the 
deals of the people. Much of this en- 
‘richment is the result, not of more 
“money, but of more intelligent think- 
 gmg, intelligent planning, intelligent 

. The farm kept free from weeds, 

“its “fences in repair, its buildings 
ted, its lawns neat and tasty, and 
embellished with flowers and shrubs, 

ts a@ more productive farm, and the 
hag living on it better citizens, bet- 
‘beings. Our lives are ordered 
ete by our sentiments and emo~ 
‘tions. If these are high, efficiency, 
“Happiness and culture result. if the 

_ plane of our lives is low, then ugli- 
on: discomfort and low ideas~ will 





* “What's the matter with us as edi- 
_ tors of college bulletins and experi- 
~ ment station doc- 
uments that the 
or : farmer reads so 
le of ‘what we say? What is the 
with the farmer that he cares 
BO little for what these free public 
ents offer?” Hoard’s Dairyman 
ae the foregoing as pithy sub- 
_ §ects which should have had attention 
: at the recent meeting of the college 
eo editors. Less printed matter from 
jaieee institutions, more actual work 
their young men, in demonstrating 
‘ ts among practical farmers on 
‘their own farms—this is one great 
' meed. Our esteemed contemporary is 
. quite right in its suggestions. 





Every farm needs a_ distinctive 
é What do you call yours? This 
. , is not a sentimental 

the Farm suggestion, but a 
"sound business 

r. Fruit, vegetables ‘and all 
‘produce sell better from a well- 
‘farm. Products are more 
advertised under an original 
brand, und the reputation which 
r gains is more lasting. ‘A 
the records which large 




















~ have made, 
won their ad 

the products from a farm of distine- 
tive name, The same applies propor- 
tionately. to. owners of small farms 
and those who sell but little produce. 
It is an axiom that a good farm name 
carries more weight than a proprie- 
tor’s name, Classify the farm as an 





individual, Others are doing so with 
success, 
Will your turn for a loan be 


reached within SEVENTY years!—if 
you are member No 1000 in 


Go Slow the newest installment de- 
with It posit concern, exposed in 

our Service Bureau this 
week? That’s the way Nebraska su- 


preme court figured in ousting Ne- 
braska Home company as a fraudu- 
lent lottery. How does this latest 
scheme differ vitally from that case? 
How are its principles different from 
National Mercantile company or 
Standard Home company? Both are 
now defunct after raking in millions 
from thousands of unfortunate dupes? 
Every farmer should insist upon sat- 
isfactory answers to these questions 
and many others, before depositing 
with American Banking Credit com- 
pany. Our subscribers have the privi- 
lege of submitting to us its literature 
or that of any other proposition, for 
our private advice free by personal 
letter, : 





The farmer has always been a jack- 
of-all-trades. Force of circumstances 
has previously 
made him so. But 
now he gradually 
feels the need for specialization. In 
fact, this is an age of specialization. 
Every industrial enterprise, large or 
small, has its separate departments, 
each of which is directed by a special- 
ist. The same is true of our larger 
farms, The responsibility for each 
phase of the farm operations must be 
fixed upon the most efficiently quali- 
fied individual at hand. The father 
may choose to direct how the crops 
shall be grown; the son, after a study 
of the kinks in marketing, how they 
shall be marketed- Or, one may han- 
dle the poultry and live stock; the 
other the truck and general farm 
crops. In this way, each man plays 
his part. And this individuality counts 
when the grower must buck against 
the keen competition which now ex- 
ists in the farm business. 


Fix Responsibility 





How bitter selfishness sometimes be- 
comes! The chief faultfinder and critic 
of the board of trustees 
of the Ohio state univer- 
sity is the brother of a 
man who wanted to be appointed to 
this same board, but who was found 
by the governor not to be. available. 
Thus to criticize the board is to reg- 
ister displeasure against the action of 
two governors who only did their 
constitutional duty. Selfishness based 
on personal advantage never wins in 
the long run. 


Selfishness 





The statement of President Munn 
regarding the advancement of Jersey 
cattle interests pub- 
lished last week in 
American Agricul- 
turist should bring hope and encour- 
agement to the 21,000 Jersey breeders 
in this country. The club having this 
breed in charge has come to a reali- 
zation that more progressive and 
forceful methods are necessary to 
keep this noble animal in the fore- 
front of dairy breeds. Both the Hol- 
stein and Guernsey cows have enjoyed 
great distiction in recent years, be- 
cause of the energy and the genius of 
the club officers. directing the 
club work. With other steps —of 
progress in order the Jersey cow will 
not be left behind; Ayrshire people, 
next; you, too, must get in line. Let 
the world know what a. wonderful 
cow you have to heip in the forward 
progress of the race. 


Jersey Progress 





So far as growing the great staples, 
wheat, corn, hay, the market outlet 
at home and abroad 


Specializing and — is practically always 


Overproduction large enough to 
prevent serious sur. 
plus. But unfortunately this does not 


always hold true of special crops. The 
grower of cranberries in Wisconsin, or 
Massachusetts, or New Jersey, oeca- 
sionally sees the bottom drop out of 
his market because .the demand for 
the product is limited. This is at 
times true of apples, field beans, 
broom corn,. peppermint, ete. Just 
now the onion crop is a fit subject for 
discussion. The 1915 acreage, as re- 
cently brought out through inquiry 
made by Orange Judd crop reporting 
service, is a liberal one. The old crop 
now practically exhausted, very large- 


e of everproduction, 

“pointed out in these pages at the 
time, being the gréatest on record. It 
is a fair question whether or not on- 
ion growers are dipping in too deeply. 
Possibly the coming season may 
crystallize this thought. Over in Har- 
din county, O, they are trying to or- 
ganize onion growers into a co-opera- 
tive information and selling bureau. 
While this presents some very grave 
ditficulties, the idea is worth while. It 
is a long road, this thing of distrib- 
uting farm products to the best ad- 
vantage, but intelligent work is being 
done. 





Shipments of goods to foreign coun- 
tries outstrip in value all imports into 
the United 
States during 
fiscal year 
just closed by nearly a billion dollars. 
The financial sharps rightly allude to 
this as a “most generous balance of 
trade in our favor.” The war in Eu- 
rope is primarily the chief reason for 
this condition, as pointed out many 
times the past ‘year in these columns. 
Imports have been greatly hindered 
by war exigencies. The record-break. 
ing exports have been due very large- 
ly to the tremendous demand on the 
part of Burope for American food- 
stuffs primarily; raw cotton (nearly as 
much as the previous year), machin- 
ery, munitions of war secondarily.‘ So 
far as cereals are concerned, there is 
fortunately every promise that Uncle 
Sam in the forthcoming season _will 
have enough and to spare. Our pre- 
liminary Orange Judd crop. report, 
printed on another page, hints at this 
in a’very definite way. Another big 
item contributing to. national wealth 
is the fact that 100 to 200 millions of 
dollars, ordinarily spent in foreign 
travel, are this year kept at home. 


Billion Dollar Balance 





The demand for farms in the mid- 
die states is increasing each year. 
The transfers recorded 
in the various registry 
of deeds indicate that 
more farms have been 
sold in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland so far this year 
than for any recent period of the 
same length of time. An increasing 
proportion of these sales are to real 
farmers who are interested in first- 
class farm properties, A considerable 
proportion of this class are men who 
have sold their high-priced land in the 
middle west and have come back to 
take up the cheaper land in this sec- 
tion. These men appreciate nearby 
markets, and are confident that farm 
values will increase more steadily in 
the next few years than they have in 
the past five years. 


Farm Lands 
in Demand 





Shank Color of Importance—Exam. 
ination of many hundred hens at the 
Maine station reveals that a high egg 
producer will not have bright yellow 
legs at the end of the laying season. 
The 200-egg hens always have white 
or light yellow shanks at the end of 
their pullet year. This is because the 
yellow coloring matter supplying the 
skin is the same as that used in mak- 
ing the yellow or carotin of the yolk, 
If the egg production is excessive, the 
material will be used up at the ex- 
pense of the skin pigments. 


CAAA 


Can You Read Minds? 


Everyone can, to some degree. 

Your powers in that line, now 
latent, may surprise, please and 
benefit you, if you are given a 
chance to try them out. 


An Educational Contest 


to bring out your latent powers, 
will be the novel feature of the 
unique cover on next week's 
American Agriculturist. 

It is the newest and cleverest con- 
test ever. You will be intensely 
interested in it. Something differ- 
ent—amusing fun, curious, queer. 


Ten Dollars will be paid 


for the best reading of the minds, to 

be illustrated in next week's cover. 
Other prizes total $25. Cash 

will be paid for any “‘reading’’ 





that may not win a prize but which 
is available for publication. 


Open to All, Free 
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Looking to the Market Door 


Frank Keiper of Rochester, N y, 
writes me a letter so rich in sugges. 
tions that I am using it in full. I do 
not know Mr Keiper personally, but 
evidently he is a man of broad expe. 
rience and is a keen observer, His 
letter is as follows: 

“While in Cuba a month ago I ale 
butter at a restaurant. The butt. 
was packed in tins and came fro, 
Denmark. The pac kage had the foi- 
lowing label on it: ‘The United Da 
ish Butter Preserved Coy, Copen- 
hagen, Pure Danish Butter. Selected 
Quality. Our firm has been specially 
authorized by the Royal Danish gov- 
ernment to pack Danish Butter: in 
tins.’ If the European dairies can 
ship butter to Cuba, it would seem 
that the dairies of this country could 
do it equally as well, or even better 
Why not call their attention to this 
in your paper.” 

This letter touches a vital point in 
American agriculture. It deals with 
marketing. The market side has no: 
seemingly concerned producers, We 
let the other fellows look after it. A: 
farmers, we do the producing and le 
the other fellows find the customer: 
The wide margin between what the 
consumer pays and what the producer 
gets suggests that if we are dissatis- 
fied with our share of the dollar, -it’s 
up to us to change the method. So 
long as we leave selling entirely to 
middlemen and do not advise with 
these middlemen, do not establish 
limits as to prices, take no interest in 
what profit these middlemen make, 
we shall continue to find fault with 
the division of the consumer’s dollar 

As producers we have not sought 
new markets, Once we find a town 
or city that will take what we have to 
sell, we consider the thing settled and 
thereafter ship our product to that 
market. If others do likewise, and an 
oversupply results, we take it out in 
finding fault, but continue to ship 
there just the same, How different in 
other countries. Not only does the 
government seek new nmiarkets’’ but 
agents of the producers themselves 
are on the search all the time for new 
markets to which high grade products 
may be sent. 


American Equals Danish Butter 

Mr Keiper is right. It does seem 
strange that Demnark should be able 
to send butter all the way across the 
ocean and capture’ a market right 
near our own dairy doors. There is 
no better butter in the world than 
that made in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio creameries. And what 
is said about these creameries applies 
to creameries in other dairy states 
also. Danish butter is good; it is 
produced under very sanitary condi- 
tions and is manufactured to remain 
wholesome, and is guaranteed to be 
of high quality. But so is butter from 
our creameries. When you look into 
these nearby markets you find that 
the price is pretty high... American 
butter men can compete with butter 
men from any part of the world, The 
only trouble is we are content to mar- 
ket things in the easiest way. We are 
not on the hunt for new markets. We 
make no attempt to get in touch with 
other people who need our products. 


Organization Necessary 
What is said of butter applies also 
to cheese. The.quality. of European 
cheese sold in this country and in 
nearby territory is enormous. Ameri- 
can. producers ought to get wise to 
this fact through organization. They 
ought to”*be on the lookout for new 
markets; they ought to be constantly 
advertising their own products; meet- 
ing the other fellow, instead of letting 
the other fellow put one over on him 
right at his own door. Danish butter 
makers and European cheese produc- 
ers are able to put their products into 
our nearby markets because they are 
organized. They work together; they 
work as a unit; whereas in this coun- 
try we fuss and argue; find fault and 
stay just as far apart as we can get. 
What we want to do is not simply to 
co-operate—we want to identify and 
work as one body. Whatever we do, 
whether selling fruit or vegetables-or 
dairy products, or eggs, success and 


better prices will come only 
through organization, Until’ this “is 
done prices to producers will 
remain at prices equal to the 


cost of production. 
{To Page 11.] 
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SERVICE 


Newest Installment Deposit Scheme 
ET YOUR MONEY—WHAT CIIANCE WILL 
EVER HAVE TO GET A LOAN?— 

ARE ABOUT 


TOG 
you 
KNOW EXACTLY WHAT YOU 
BEFORE YOU GO INTO IT! 
The very latest scheme to get your 

money first is American banking 
credit company mentioned in this col- 

ymn June 26, This parent concern 
has a Delaware charter, but a subsid- 
iary company under the -same name 
is mentioned for each of these states: 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Washing- 

ton, Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, Idaho, 

California and Wyoming. Evidently 

it aims to cut*a wide swath. 

If you join it, you sign an “‘applica- 
tion” stating that you have “read 
and understand all the terms and con- 
ditions” of its contract—a long mass 
of fine print—regardless of. anything 
that any agent has said. Unless you 
are as keen as the proverbial Phila- 
delphia lawyer, it may take you a 
month of Sundays before you can 
truthfully say that you “understand’’ 
so awfully complicated a matter. 


What You Sacrifice To Get In 


Having signed, you thereby bind 
yourself to pay an initial fee of $7 on 
each contract, then you pay $7 
monthly for three months, a total of 
$21 on each contract. That is to say, 
you knowingly give up ALL of the first 
$28 you part with on each contract. 
Thereafter the company may take to 
itself 20 cents out of each dollar you 
deposit with it, and thus may leave 
only 80 cents to your credit in the 
reserve fund. 

Therefore, at the end of six months, 
you will have paid $49 on each unit, 
and may have to your credit in the 
reserve fund only $16.80. Then if you 


need some cash, the company will 
generously (7?) lend you $8.40 at 9%. 
In other words, you may be able to 


borrow one-half of that fraction of 
your own money which has found its 
way into the reserve fund! If you 
quit in disgust prior to the sixth 
monthly payment, you sacrifice every- 
thing you put in! 

After 10 payments, exclusive of 
the application fee, the company will 
give you its paid-up note for the 
amount to your credit in the reserve 
fund, due in 105 months from date 
of original contract, with interest at 
BY If you pay  uninterruptedly 
every single month for 105 months, 
at the end of that time you will be 
entitled to all you have deposited, 
with interest added, and possibly 
more if the outfit lasts that long. 


Your Chances Of A Loan 

If you keep up your payments for 
20 months, you then will be entitled 
to a loan “in order of application” of 
the original contract. This does not 
mean that you are guaranteed a loan. 
It simply means that you will be in 
line for a loan in case you furnish 
“adequate security,” provided there is 
then any-money in the reserve to lend. 
And provided further that all who 
joined ahead of you have gotten their 
loans or do not want same! 

Will the company get members 
enough to pay in money enough to 
have any money to loan when your 
turn comes? How much real cash 
have its promoters put in as a fund 
to insure depositors’ welfare? How 
much has the company itself, or its 
subsidiary, deposited with your state 
treasurer for the protection of de- 
positors in your state? Is it super- 
vised by federal and state banking 
officials ? 





Protection to Produce Shippers 


Below is a copy of the new honest 
advertising law in effect in the state 
of New York on September 1: 


Sec 421. Untrue and misleading ad- 
vertisements. If any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association, or agent or em- 
Ployee thereof, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, real 
estate, service, or anything offered by 
such person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation, or agent or employee thereof, 
directly ‘or indirectly, to the public for 
sale or distribution, or with intent to 
increase the consumption thereof, or to 
induce the public, in any manner to en- 
ter into any obligation relating thereto, 
or to acquire title thereto, or an in- 
terest therein, knowingly makes, pub- 
lishes, disseminates, circulates, or places 
before the public, or causes, directly or 
indirectly, to be made, published, dis- 
seminated, .circulated, or placed before 
the public, in this state, in a new spaper, 
Magazine or other publication, or in the 
form 6f a book, notice, circular, pam- 
phiet, letter, handbill, poster, bill, sign, 
placard, eard, label, or tag, or in any 
other-way, an advertisement, announce- 
Ment or statement of any sort regard- 
ing merchandise service or anything so 
offered te the public which contains any 
=H representation or statement 
of fact that is untrue, deceptive or mis- 
_ leading, a that amounts to an offer to 

eli, er or exchange real entata. by 






Orange Judd 


BUREAU 


means of prizes, rewards, distinctions, 
or puzzle methods, such person, corpora- 
tion or association, or the members of 
such firm, or the agent of such person, 
corporation, association or firm, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of not less than $25, nor more 
than $1000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

This law is going to be very strictly 
enforced, It will apply to any misrep- 
resentation made by any person or 
firm that attempts to obtain shipments 
of produce from farmers or others. It 
also applies to any and all forms of 
misleading advertisements or other 
forms of misrepresentation. For in- 
stance, it would completely debar the 
deceptive methods whereby _install- 
ment deposit loan concerns have 
mulcted many people out of consid- 
erable sums. 

Nearly 30 other states have similar 
state laws, but the New York statute js 
believed to be the most comprehensive 
of them all. It enacts into law the 
principles of honest dealing which 











were rigidly laid down by the late 
Orange Judd in 1857 and «that have 
been followed ever since by this 
periodical. 





Money Recovered 


I received check from L. Scheurer & 
Son Co for my eggs. It is surprising 
one quickly they paid after I had com- 
plained to you. I am especially grateful 
because I had counted on that check to 
help me pay for a separator and the 
money came just as my 30 days’ trial 
ended satisfactorily. I bought the sepa- 
rator because I saw it advertised in 
American Agriculturist. If there is any 
charge for what you have done, please 
let me know.—tMrs W. H. Howden, 
Homer, N Y. 

No charge is made to subscribers 
for our efforts in their behalf. We are 
always pleased to be of service. Sub- 
scribers will please always send all 
the papers pertaining to their case, 
with stamps for return of same. 
Please append the label from your 
paper showing your subscription date. 


Sundry Helps 

The standing of Nicholas Jacobs & 
Son is inquired about, This New York 
concern has sent out letters inviting 
farmers to ship eggs to it. They claim 
they are not conducting a commission 
business, that they°do not intend to 
do so, and hence they are not bonded 
and licensed under the New York 
state law. Their proposition is to pay 
top market value of eggs on the day 
of arrival, less express charges. Just 
what is meant by the top-market 
prices they offer does not appear from 
their correspondence. Cause for com. 
plaint can probably be avoided by fur- 
nishing them only with such eggs as 
they pay for in advance, or C O D at 
a price previously agreed upon. 





The only firm now doing business 
at 37% South Market street, Boston, 
is Berry, Wales company, handlers of 
beef, This information from the Bos- 
ton fruit and produce exchange will 
be of thtérest to those who have been 
solicited for shipments by either New 
England egg and poultry company or 
National egg and poultry company at 
said address. Who else has claims 
against either of the two last named 
for produce shipped them and not 
paid for? 

Please accept my thanks for getting 
my money back in full from the rup- 
ture institute, Your Service Bureau is 
certainly doing a great work.—[C. B. 
Page, 


Looking to the Market Door 


{From Page 10.] 
ing and resolutions will not accom- 
plish more. 

In one of Aesop’s fables, a carter 
whose wagon was stuck in, the mud 
loudly prayed to Jove to help him get 
it out again, To this prayer, Jove an- 
swered: “Put your shoulder to the 
wheel and you can get the wagon out 
without any help from me.” This fable 
closely parallels market situations to- 
day. Producers must stop calling on 
officials and lawmakers for help; they 
must direct their attention to organi- 
zation and united action. When pro- 
ducers make up their minds to help 
themselves they will obtain better 
prices.and they will bring middlemen 
to terms. So long as they remain 
scattered, every one acting for him- 
self, no relief is possible.—[C. W. B, 



















‘How Many Hides 
Has ACow? <% 





















““One,”” says Nature 
“Three,” says Cunning 








Because demand far exceeds supply, man craftily splits each cow- 
hide into several sheets. But—there can be only one sheet of 
grain leather. The rest are merely “splits” —coated and grained to /ooé 
like the genuine article, and sold as “genuine leather,” but they do not 
wear like hand or machine buffed leather. Right here enters 
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Guaranteed 
Superior to 
Coated Splits 


The Ideal 
Upholstery 
Material 
























REG.U. S, PAT. OFF. 


Fabrikoid looks and feels like the best 
leather. It is water, dust and grease 
proof—guaranteed for one year against 
cracking or And back of this 















Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid 
for furniture upholstery and home-made 
furnishings is beautiful and wears better 
than most leathers. Sold by the yard by 












eling. 
cons Foy old Du Pont repu- leading upholstery dealers and depart- 
‘or integrity of purpose, superiority ment stores dn all popular colors, grains 






and finishes 


Fabrikoid Rayntite is an 
automobile top material *uaranceed not 
to leak for one year, Made in single or 
double texture. 


uct and financial responsibility. 
© Quality Fabrikoid is up- 
hoistenng a third , 1915 autos. Two 
years’ use On one quarter million cars has 
proved its merits. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto. 






























































Larger Than Ever 


is the number of young people who realize the opportunities in agriculture and 
who are “oy | themselves for the work in some g school, This is well 
shown by the large increase in enrollment at the 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL of AGRICULTURE at MORRISVILLE, N. Y. 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. 
The graduates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture Home Economics 
The school offers two year and to residents of New Fook, Two year and short winter 
short winter courses in general trance requirements : i pears —— se in domestic science and 
agriculture, dairying. ey of age and —-. By of the ar trades courses in 
husbandry and horticulture 8th grade, dressmaking and millinery. 
Best Equipment; Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; Environment Most Wholesome 


For Catalog or information write 


F.G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N.Y. 


Some of the Farm Buildings 


Tuition is Free 





























































Prices Now Less Than 
a Asteli sty: aio 





My Big 
New 5% Profit Plan has 
enabled me to split 
rices lower than ever. 
t me show you my 
new offer on 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


80 day Free Road Test offer—with 2 
tee. Send a postal for the new 
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J per ft. Best quality soft 

r cable made. Buy direct i 

ght pre pre a, R oO. D. an PP 30 days’ trial. Satisfaction : 
pace abe, lete inacallin Spoons. Valaabie 
catalogue Su OrRDBINSON , Box 69, Washingtonvitie,Pa. 
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| School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD, 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wisc.) High School 


isisa ork of enasea} excellence, and is an- 
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ect for many years. 
tical aod - Fy Aq that an 
teacher can use it. It cannot fail to be me of valne t to 
the teacher, pupil or any thinking farmer who 
desires to obtain in an easy, pl manner, @ 
eneral knowledge of elementary agriculture. 
rofusely ill containing 1 om 
pistes in Polor, ones number ot nose cent 
paper. 640 pages. 6x 7Tinches. Cloth, Price 6.90 ‘ 
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_" _ publie utilities, being largely run on 


been making a campaign for such 
reduction, but the legislature refused 
to pass a special law making the re- 
duction. It is within the power of the 
state agricultural commission to re- 
duce the price if it is thought best. 
The commission discussed the matter, 
but became deadlocked on the propo- 
sition, Messrs A. P. Sandles and C. G. 
Williams voting for the 50-cent rate 
and 
C. Price voting for the 25-cent rate. 
This vote was taken on June 29, just 
one day before the term of Dean Price 
expired at the Ohio state university. 
The agricultural commission referred 
the matter to Gov Willis, who is ex 
officio a member of the commission 
and has the power to vote to settle 
ties. He declined to do so. 

A controversy arose over whether 
or not Mr Price would remain a mem- 
ber of the agricultural commission 
after he.retired from the deanship of 
the university, some of his friends in- 
sisting that he should remain a mem- 
ber of the commission until his suc- 
cessor had been chosen and qualified. 
Attorney-Gen Turner ruled that 
Price ceased to be a member of*the 
commission June 30, when his term 
gf dean expired. The Ohio state uni- 
versity trustees will meet in August 
to select a successor to Prof Price as 
dean. Prof Paul Vogt has been se- 
lected as a successor to Prof Price as 
teacher of rural economics. ‘ 

The agricultural situation is some- 
what muddled in Ohio, owing to the 
fact that certain people, largely from 
selfish motives, are seeking to have a 
referendum vote this fall on the new 
agricultural law, which abolishes the 
agricultural commission and provides 
for a nonsalaried board of agriculture 
of 10. If a petition for this referen- 
dum vote is filed by July 22 the new 
law will not go into effect that day, 
and the old commission will continue 
until after the result of the election 
November 2 on the agricultural refer 
endum. The scheme to defeat the 
new agricultural board seems to be 
hatched in the cities and seems to de- 
pend for the necessary 68,000 signa- 
ture upon the rank and file in the 
cities, as against the rural communi- 
ties. Many farmers have protested 
against the referendum plan. 

The agricultural commission has de- 
cided to have the first day of the 
Ohio state fair, Monday, August 36, 
ladies’ free day, and the last day of the 
fair, Friday, September 3, free day 
for children under 12, and for veterans 
of the civil war. 


OHIO 
Farm Notes Worth Noting 


H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

; The man or.woman on the farm has 

--Y am independence which those of other 
occupations do not have. Should those 
persons who live on farms tnink oth- 
erwise let them change occupations 
for a term of years and then“honestly 
compare conditions. The real /pro- 
gressive people in any kind of business 
are the ones who strive to have the 
best. Farmers who do not have the 
best of everything wich the farm 
can produce are not progressive. When 
every kind of farm produce is plenti- 
ful, the best quality will sell while the 
inferior will be left. This occurs in 
any kind of business. 

At a time when debts were press- 
ing one year, I sent to New York and 
bought a good kind of oats paying 
twice the price of home-grown oats 
to sow; the same with potatoes to 
plant.. The results were a much larger 
return and of better quality, both oats 
and potatoes sold readily and at ad- 
vanced price’, while the neighbor 
farmers had a difficult time in selling 
the inferior quality which they raised 
from planting inferior seed. 

Millet, sorghum, buckwheat, tur- 
nips, rape and crimson clover seed can 
be sown in July. There is time yet to 
select good seed. Crimson clover 
sown in cornfields after the last culti- 
vation while the ground is loose will 
make good growth and fine early pas- 
ture for cows and sheep. Rape makes 
good hog feed. Sow the seed at the 
last time of cultivating corn and be- 
fore the time for putting the corn in 
shock, Smali pigs and lambs can be 
turned into the cornfields. They will 

«live well and make growth by eating 
the lower leaves of the cornstalks, all 
weeds, vines and the young rape. 

By cleaning the field of weeds and 
the eating off the lower leaves of the 
corn, the air passes through the field 
more; the corn ripens better, One 
year I had some calves born in June. 
They were fed well with skimmed 
milk and middlings. After feeding 


Transporting Live Stock—The Ohio 
commission to the Panama exposition 
has voted $15,000 of the amount given 
it for agricultural purposes to be 
used toward paying the transportation 
on live stock. Of this amount $2000 


hew milk until the calves were five js to be used for poultry. The judges 

weeks old, I turned them into a field of poultry for exhibition will be Prof 

where there was a good pasturage, also F. S. Jacoby, F. L. Platt, Thomas 
Faulkner, and J. E. Gault. 


several acres of Sweet corn in August. 
The calves grew well, remaining in 
the field eating grass and corn until 
January, the cold weather nto coming 
early. I would not advise the feeding 
of calves with grain in that manner 
when they are to be raised for the 
dairy, but it is not a wasteful way of 
feeding, It saves time and leaves fer- 
tilizer on the ground where it does 
good, In these times when farm labor 
is so odious to workmen, the farmers 
must plan to let the live stock do 
much of the labor by self-feeding. 


Affects Farmers’ Telephones 
CLARENCE METTERS 


The supreme court of Ohio has 
handed down a decision which 
greatly affects all mutual telephone 
companies of the state and will pre- 
vent the formation of mutual tele- 
phone companies by farmers unless 


Timothy Short—Clover and alfalfa 
hay are good crops in Defiance Co 
this year, but the timothy crop is 
short. Corn made a good stand, but 
has come along a little slowly up to 
the present. Big cherry crop and fair 
prospect for plums and apples. 

Rain Plentiful—Much corn had to 
be replanted in Hamilton Co. Ground 
has been much toe wet this spring for 
best results. Produce of all kinds is 
plentiful. Pastures were never bet- 
ter. Prospects for fruit are good. 

Meadows Light—Rainy and very 
wet in Washington Co. Harvesting 
on the way. Most of the wheat is cut 
and some clover hay, Meadows are 
rather light. Corn looks fair. Seme 
is getting pithy. Apples and peaches 
are falling badly and there will not be 
much of a crop. Lots of vegetables 
going to market, but very low in price; 
lowest in years. 


Wheat Better—Farmers are cut- 
ting wheat and stacking it as fast as 





such action is approved by the state , 
utilities commission. The suit was i ready in Gallia Co. The wheat 
( is better than last year. The fly 
brought oF rivals against the Ashiey iq not bother much this year. Oats 
ret cous y mutual telephone com- 4. a fair crop this year. There 
y in Delaware county and the many sowed though 


were not very 
Largest crop of cherries 
The apple 


ers mutuai telephone company 


im. Morrow county. The decision of ‘P'S year: 


there has been for years. 


_ ar ae thee ap ae ne Pap Beet crop is just medium, hardly any of 
the starting of other mutual com- the early varieties except Pound 
unless the projectors of the Royal. Very few Ben Davis this 
companies can convince the state Ye®", There will be a very large 
utilities commission that-the com- P¢#ch crop. Trees are full every- 
mercial companies are not giving where on the low ground, where they 
hardly ever bear. Corn is doing 


adequate service 

The decision upheld the statute 
that a certificate of necessity must be 
secured from the utilities commission 
before ® competing company can se- 
eure a charter from the state. This 
decision of the court will have a de- 
pressing effect upon groups of farm- 
ers who have been contemplating the 
formation of mutual companies. There 
@re indications that some changes in 


well. Fine prospects for a crop so 
far. High water has not damaged 
bottom corn as usual this year. The 
cutworms bothered some just after it 
came up, though. Roads are in 
splendid condition. The state road 
being built in this county this sum- 
mer is progressing nicely. There 
has been an epidemic of the measles 
all over the county this spring and 


the law will be asked by the farmers summer. Eggs are 15c p doz, butter- 
‘of. the state, when the legislature 17c p 1b, spring chickens 14c p Ib, 
meets again. Farmers have insisted hens 8c p Ib, roosters 4c p Ib. Most 
that these mutual telephone com- of the farmers are_ selling their 


Potatoes are a 
Corn is high, 


cream this season. 


ies are private companies and not 
fair crop this year. 


co-operative basis. also all\ other feeds. Wheat has 

' *"Gov_ Willis declined to be drawn dropped \onsiderably the last few 
- 4nto the controversy in regard to re- weeks. Cattle are scarce. Wool is 
¢ selling from 28 to 30c p Ib. -Lambs 


ng the gate admission at the Ohio 
ate fair from 50 cents to 25 cents. 


some time certain interests have 


are 6 to.7%c p Ib. There will be a 
heavy hay crop this year. 





Messrs S. E. Strode 4nd Homer- 





WEST VIRGINIA 

Active West Virginia Farm Club 

The Jackson county farmers” club 
of West Virginia was organized about 
two years’ ago, primarily as a school 
for extension teaching by the West 
Virginia university. The club meets 
each month to have discussion and 
round tables of general interest, writes 
Sec S. S. Ball. Under the auspices of 
the society, the boys’ corn club work 
of the county was started, but later 
the management was turned over to 
the county superintendent of schools. 
For 1914 the county holds the unique 
position of the only one in West Vir- 
ginia that had three boys with records 
of over 125 bushels corn to the acre. 

Another line of endeavor was to se- 
cure improvement of public roads. 
The club succeeded in having about 
one mile of the worst road in the 
county graded and graveled. This is 
now the only impfoved road in the 
county, but more improvements are 
to follow. Last year interest was 
aroused for a county agent, and pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the 
authorities, As a result, in January, 
1915, a Cornell graduate took up the 
farm bureau work jn the county. He 
meets with the club each month, and 
is a strong advocate of varied crop 
rotation and alfalfa growing. Recent- 
ly he started a poultry contest among 
the young boys of the club. He is 
also preparing corn and pig contests 
to be held next fall in time for the 
county fair. 

The meetings are held at the homes 
of the members. Schoolhouses and 
churches are also available, and the 
town banks have offered rooms for 
the gatherings, Pres I. M. Adams of 
the club has a large real estate office 
which he throws open for the gather- 
ings. Mr Ball believes the success of 
the club is due to united effort in one 
direction, 





Farm Progress in West Virginia 

Gov Hatfield and Commissioner of 
Agriculture Williams last week lifted 
the foot and mouth disease quaran- 
tine in West Virginia, which has 
been in effect since last fall. It was 
shown that the disease had been 
eradicated after a thorough investi- 
gation and that the danger of infec- 
tion had been eliminated. All classes 
of live stock will be permitted to move 
into or through the state in accord- 
ance with the federal regulations. 

More than 10,000 acres of West Vir- 
ginia mountain land have just been 
purchased by the government through 
the national forest reservation com- 
mission as nationai forest land. The 
purchase represents a comparatively 
small part of the total purchase of 
97,888 acres just concluded and added 
to the government holdings in New 
England and southern Appalachian 
regions. The West Virginia purchases 
include 9723 acres at $4.96 an acre 
in the Monongahela area, part of 
3062 acres at $3.16 an acre in the Po- 
tomac area in Virginia and West 
Virginia, and part of 198 acres at 
$3.49 an acre in he tShenandoah re- 
gion of Virginia and West Virginia. 
Practically all these lands are 
mountainous, nonagricultural and 
valuable only as forests. 

At a recent meeting in Charleston, 
the west Virginia state board of re- 
gents failed to elect a successor to 
E, D. Sanderson, dean of the college 
of agriculture. The board had “under 
consideration for the place Dr Hay- 
ward of Delaware, but it is under- 
stood he declined to consider the ap- 
pointment. J. J. Yoke was elected 
instructor in animal husbandry to take 


the place of Prof Sapp, who goes 
back to New York. A. J. Swift was 
elected assistant instructor in animal 


husbandry, being an addition to this 
part of the faculty. Profs W. E. 
Rumsey and W. H. Alderman will be 
in charge of the station and college 
of agriculture until Dr Sanderson’s 
successor is elected. 

County agricultural agents of West 
Virginia from 25 counties attended 
the conference closing at Morgan- 
town last week under auspices of the 
extension department of the West Vir- 
ginia college of agriculture. The main 
purpose was to get the agents better 
acquainted with the staff and methods 
of the college. The gathering, which 
lasted four days, began with 
county outing of the Monongalia 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, in which the 
agents participated. There were many 
round tables and addresses by mem- 
bers of the college faculty. The con- 
ference concluded with a banquet and 
social meeting. One of the interest- 
ing addresses was by Dr I. C. White, 
state geologist, who said that by put- 
ting land in alfalfa the average yield 
is increased fourfold over that from 
ordinary grasses. 





Reappoints Farm Man—The Pan 
Handle agri club recently met in 
Wheeling to resolutions urging 
Gov Hatfield to reappoint Hon Earl 


Y, , 
- 


American Agticulturist 


W. Ogiebay a member of the stat, 


board sof regents. The action wag 
taken because of the valuable Service 
he has given agricultural interests of 
the state. Immediately following the 
meeting the governor declared it 
would give him pleasure to reap. 
point Mr Oglebay. 

Road Bond Election—The court of 
Monongalia Co has fixed July 31] for 
the voting of $120,000 good roads 
bonds in Union district, and $50,009 
bonds in Morgan district. Passage of 
the bends would mean the paving of 
the Morgantown and Uniontown pike 
from Morgantown to the Pa 
line. 

Don’t Like Prison Labor—A con. 
troversy has been started and man. 
damus proceedings against the Cabell 


Co court are threatened, following 
the failure of that body to work its 
prisoners on the road. As a result, 


judge of the criminal court is releas. 
ing prisoners from jail. Pres D. |, 
Smith of the county court has taken 
the unusual view that county officials 
accept prison labor with reluctance; 
declaring prison labor costs more 
than hired labor. He said the county 
was required to pay $1.65 a day for 
each prisoner, whereas labor of a 
more competent kind could be 


Se~ 


cured for $1.50 a day. He said the 
county is required to pay the state 
in cash the amount of the fine 


by the prisoner at $1 a 
In addition the 


worked out 
day on county roads. 
prisoner’s board and expense of 
maintaining suitable quarters and a 
guard brings the amount up to $1.65 
a day. ‘ 

Will Auction Fruit—At a recent 
meeting of Hampshire Co fruit grow- 
ers in Romney, the auction block 
system of disposing of the crop was 
adopted for that section. An organi- 
zation was affected to carry out the 
plan. The crop prospects of that 
section, especially peaches, were 
never better. The apple crop of the 
whole eastern panhandle will be light, 
but Profs W. H. Alderman and F. 
C. Auchten of the W Va col of agri, 
who have been doing experimental 
work in thinning apples and peaches, 
report prospects are good for a big 
peach crop. 





Country Produce Markets 

At Columbus, O, corn 75%c p bu, 
wheat $1.12, oats 49c, bran 26 p ton, 
middlings 30 timothy hay 17@18, 
clover 16@17, steers 7@8c p Ib, veal 
calves 8@Yc, hogs 7% @8c, sheep 5@, 
6%c, lambs 8@10c, eggs 18c p doz, 
fowls and chickens 12c p lb, broilers 
20c, potatoes 50c p bu, pea beans 3.40, 


new apples 1.25@135 p hamper, 
strawberries 5 p bu, black raspberries 
3.50 @ 4, red 4.50@5, dewberries 
3 @3.25.. 


At Cincinnati, O, navy beans $3@ 
3.25 p bu, maple sugar 12c p Ib, tim- 
othy seed 2@2.50 p bu, clover 6.50@7, 
old apples 2.0@4.50 p bbl, new ap- 
ples 50c@1 p hamper, blackberries 
1.75 @ 2 p 24-qt cra, sour cherries 1.50@ 
1.75, fey home-grown currants 1.75@ 
2, gooseberries 1@1.25, plums 1.25@2, 
black raspberries 2.25@2.50, beets 5@ 
10c p doz bchs, carrots 10c, asparagus 
50@ 75c, red raspberries 25c p qt. 

At Oleveland, O, fowls l16c p Ib, 
chickens 20@26c, spring ducks 19c, 
apples $1@1.35 p hamper, plums 1@ 
1.90, carrots 2@2.25, blackberries 2.75 
@3 p bu cra, blueberries 4.25@4.50, 
red raspberries 3.50@4 p 24-qt cra, 
gooseberries 1.25@1.50 p bu, straw- 
berries 1.75@3.25, beets 5@10c p doz 
bchs, cabbage 3@4 p 100 hds, carrots 
10@12c p doz, marrow beans 4.50@ 
4.75 p bu, green peas 50@75c, sweet 
corn 75c p doz, turnips 10@12¢ p doz 
behs, No 2 wheat 1.32 p bu, No 5 yel- 
low corn 80c, No 2 white oats 4c, 
middlings 29.75 p ton. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, new potatoes 
$1.75 @2.25 p bbl, new cabbage 75c@1 
p cra, green beans 75@80c, wax T5c@ 
1, hd lettuce 25@30c p doz bchs, new 
beets. 20@ 25c, spinach 25@30c p bu, 
new turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, carrots 25 
@30c p doz bchs, tomatoes 5}0@7T5c p 
cra, fowls 15@16c p Ib, broilers 22@ 
2he, spring ducks 15@16c, eggs 21@ 
22c p doz, new apples 1.50@1.75 p bu, 
dewberries 3@3.50 p cra, huckle- 
berries 3.00@4, strawberries 2.25@3, 
cherries 2.25, red raspberries 4@5, No 
2 yellow corn 82c p-bu, No 3 white 
oats Fhe, timothy hay 17@21.75 p ton, 
clover 15@18, mixed 17@20, rye straw 
11, oat and wheat 10, middlings 28.50, 
bran 24@25. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 24c p doz, 
fowls 15@16c p lb, broilers 24@26c, 
marrow heans $4.45@4.50 p bu, straw- 
berries 5@10c p at, blackberries 8@ 
10c, gooseberries 3@4c, huckleberries 
8@1l1c, red raspberries 3% @4%c p pt, 
bran 25 p ton, timothy hay 18@20.50, 
rye straw 12@14, No 2 red wheat 1.30 p 
bu, No 2 yellow corn 84c, No 2 white 
oats 57 %c. 

At Albany, N Y, corn 80c p bu, oats 
58c, timothy hay $20 p ton, beef 8@ 
13¢ p Ib, lambs 18@15c, eggs 22% Pp 
doz, broilers 2ic p Ib, onions 1 p 100 
behs, radishes 1, turnips 1.25 straw- 
berries 8@10c p bskt, spinach 75ic@1 
p bbl, beets 1.25@1.50 p 100 bchs, as- 
paragus 1.25@1.50 p doz bchs 
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July 10, 1915 . 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


yaTesT WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash of 7—Wheat—, Vals 
rags 1915 1914 1915 1914 

: - [80% 49% .38 

Chicago se*""" 1.36% .87% 87% 44 

aad 2 eos ™ — 56% .45 

Bt Louis .-++- a 7" = 3: -- 
Zovneapalis oo 89% .T1% 69 .45% .38% 





At Chicago, the wheat market con- 
tinued generally active with spas- 
modic support. Fluctuations did not 
get very far away from the recent 


jow level, except in July delivery. 
This was higher, due to fears that 
delayed harvests may interfere with 


deliveries of wheat on July contracts. 
Under urgé nt buying by shorts July 
went up sharply to $1.12 p bu, but 
did not hold, reacting to. 1.09, as 
weather turned for the better, and 
threshing was forwarded rapidly. 
Harvest weather continued some- 
what trying in winter wheat ter- 
ritory. In the American northwest 
plenty of moisture; cool temperatures 
pre\ 1iled. with crop outlook here bril- 
liant, The July Orange Judd crop re- 
ort, printed on another page, affords 
yaluable details, 

The somewhat sluggish buying for 
export account continued a depress- 
ing influence in wheat. At the same 
time cables reported more or less 
drouth in Europe, not conducive to a 
big rate of yield on their upset acre- 


age. Public stocks of wheat in this 
country showed substantial decrease, 
and no one is worrying about the 
fraction of the old crop to be carried 
over into the new crop year. Wheat 
for S»pt delivery was relatively easy 


at $1.02% @104. 

In corn the lateness of the season 
and the indifferent start in a number 
of states strengthened the conviction 
that a long period of good weather is 
essential to mature the crop. Recent 
advices from the corn belt indicatéd 
more favorable weather and improve- 
ment in prospects. July corn remained 
close to 74@75c p bu, Sept slight dis- 
count; Dec, new crop delivery 63@ 65c. 
Old No 2 corn in store was quotable 
around 74% @T5c. 


Oats showed no matérial change, 
market inclined to easiness under 
generally good crop prospects. Stand- 


ard oats in store were quotable around 


47c p bu, July firm at 46@48c, Sept 
easy at 387 @38c. 
In field seeds very little business 


Some inquiry was 
noted for Sept delivery around $7.60 
@7.70 p 100 Ibs, old prime 7.25@7.30, 
prime clover 13.25@13.50, hungarian 
») 


t 2.25, AC 


millets 2@ 2.50. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans 

At New York, considerable dullness 
prevailed, . with business confined al- 
most wholly to dealers. Marrow 
beans $7.25@7.50 p 100 lbs, medium 
5.75@6, pea beans §.25@5.50, red 
kidney 6.15@6.25 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, trade quiet at about 
a recent price level, prime to fcy 
evaporated apples 542 @10c p lb, sun- 
dried 44% @6%c. 


was accomplished. 





Eggs 
At New York, prices showed a 
widening tendency, strictly choice 
eggs firm, common lots ‘neglected at 
slight concessions. Fresh gathered 
extra 22%, @25'6c p doz, extra firsts 


20@21%c, western gathered eggs 21 


@ 22c, state, Pa and nearby hennery, 
white 22@ 34¢ for ordinary to good 
stock and up to 25@ 2c for fey. 

At Boston, eggs generally steady, 
with quick sale for all strictly 


guaranteed fresh stock. Fancy nearby 
hennery 29@30c p doz, choice eastern 
25@27e, western extras 24% @254c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New’ York, prices covered a 
wide. range, owing to variable quality. 
All seasonable fruits were in plenti- 
ful supply. The demand for straw- 
berries was less urgent, with good to 


choice quotable at 7@15c p qt, black- 
berries 7@l1l1c, currants 4@ Ge, 
huckleberries 8@15c, black- cherries 


12@16ce, sour and white 7@10c, rasp- 
berries 5@7c p pt, Ga muskmelons 
$1@1.50 p cra, Ga peaches 1.75@3.50 
Pp carrier, Baldwin apples out of cold 
storage 4@5.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 8@ 
3.50. Summer apples from Del and 
Md 75¢c@1.50 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, trade is still confined 


almost wholly to old hay, with the 
market for the new crop scarcely 
yet established. Old No 1 timothy 
$24@25 p ton, No 2 do 23@25.50. 
lircht clover mixed 22.50@24, No 1 
clover mixed 20.50@ 22, rye straw 13 
@ 14.50, 
Money 


As usual the first of July brought 
enormous distribution of money in 
the way of dividends on securities, this 
addine to the plethora already avail- 





able in financial cen New York 
city has just sold over million -dol- 
lars of 4%% bonds, these bringing a 
substantial premium above par. In- 
terest rates at federal reserve banks 
continue low and almost uniformly 
5% on 90 days and over. 

; Vegetables 


onions 50c@$1 p cra, Md and Va 50 
ot Pp ng Del and Jersey 60@ 9c 


costa $1@1. 25 p ig radishes 
T5e @$ p bbl, tomatoes $1@1.50 p 
carrier. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, about the usual de- 
mand and market without particular 





quality of new potatoes is improving, 


Ma and Del $1@1.25 bbl, Jersey 
1.10@1.25, Norfolk 1@1.15, these 
prices -for best selections. Old pota- 


toes were neglected at Wc@l1 p bag. 

At Boston, new potatoes from the 
middle south have crowded out old 
Me stock, quotable in a desultory way 














At New York, the season for fresh change. Western bran $24@24.5) p at 65@7Uc p bag of 2 bus, new Va 
vegetables is at its hight and prices ton, standard middlings 27.75@2s8, lin- $1.50@1.75 p bbl. 
cover a wide range, depending upon seed oil meal 32.50@33, coarse corn Poultry 
attractiveness. String beans 35@i7S5c meal 1.60@1.75 p 100 lbs. . » 
p bskt, beets $1@2 p 100 behs, car- P 7 At New York, the feature of the 
rots $1@2, cucumbers 75¢c@$1.25, ‘otatoes trade was the plentiful supply of 
with choice hothouse 40@: 0c p doz, At New York, the tendency was broilers and young chickens generally, 
L I cauliflower $1.50@ 2 .50 p bbl, cab- lower, owing to liberal offerings and this meaning an unsettled market 
bage 50@75c, lettuce Toc @ $1.25, Tex conservative attitude of buyers.@The and in some instances lower. Live 
MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months Full a about open- 
ings, how to prepare, etc, fre Write immediately 
for booklet G-822 EARL HOP KINS, Washington, 
¥ dec 


Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantees 
insertion in issue of the a week. Adiver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be actepted at the above rate, but 
wilj be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


> 
tnt PP as 


arias a vTiSte! 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use thig paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 
Rg a 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CBLERY. CABBAGE and cat and cauliflower plants. Celery, 


Giant Pascal, Winter Queen and Golden 
per 1000, 500 90c. Re-xooted plants 

new roots grown on them) $2.50 per 
1000, 500 $1.50. Our leaflet “‘How we grew $645 
worth of celery on % of an acre; how to grow big 
celery; how to have it frog November Ist to April 
ist,”” free with each ord if requested. 4,000,000 
cabbage” plants, Danish Ballhead, Surehead, Succes- 


White Plume, 
Heart, - 50 
(mass of fine 


sion, All Head and Flat Dutch, $1 per 1000, 10,000 
$7. Re-rooted plants $1.50. Snowball cauliflower 
$2.50 per 1000. Re-rooted $4 per 1000. List_ free. 


Any plants may be returned if not satisfactory. F. W. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester N J. (17 years vege- 
table plants exclusively.) 





CELERY, CABB AGE, TOMATO (Satisfaction guar 


anteed). Golden Self ya (French seed) $1.80 
per 1000. Re-rooted $2. White Plume, Golden 
Heart, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $1.30 per 1000 
Re-rooted $1.80. Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Sure 
head and 5 other kinds cabbage plants 90c per 1900, 
5000 $3.50. Re-rooted $1.25 per 1000. Stone tomato 
plants $1.25 per 1000 Every plant a good one. 
Price list fre. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 
NJ. 





Postage and express prepaid. Re-rooted 
beet, mangle, four dozen 20c. hun: 
dred 30c, 500 75c, thousand $1.25, 10,000 $10. To- 
mato, cauliflower, sweet potato, aster, four dozen 25c, 
henared 35c, 500 $1.50, thousand $2.50. Catalog. 
GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa 


PLANTS 
cabbage, celery, 





Danish see $1.25 thou- 
ee express prepaid. Also Flat Dutch Leading 
varieNes celery, cauliflower plants Large or small 
lots, express or mail. Catalog free HARRY L 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, 





AND SILVER GRAY SEED buckwheat 
for sale. Very choice seed and well cleaned. $1.50 
per bushel in small lots, special prices on large lots. 
ORD J. DOHL, Harveyville, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 


JAPANESE 





PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 








for August and fall planting. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Rem- 
senburg, r 

PLANTS—Leading varieties of tomatoes $1, cab- 
bage 75c, peppers $1.25. cauliflower $2.50, celery $1. 5 
per thousand. Pamphlet free. C. FIELD, Sewell, 
N J. 

FOR SALE—New crop crimson clover seed. my 
own growing. Send for sample and prices. JOHN J. 


ROSA, Milford, 


CABBAGE, CELERY PLANTS, 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000. J. 8c 
Bristol, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISF ISH BEAGLES 10 months 
old. Partly trained. Eligible to registry. CHARLES 
PAINTER, West Newton, Pa. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—Airedale terriers. Want 
tent, kodak, typewriter, guns. LUTHER FALKEY, 
Phelps. N Y. 


PURE BRED COLLIE PUPS, males $4, females $3. 
The kind that driye cows. J. N. WATKINS, May- 
nard, 


Del. 





jeoding \. arieties, 
HMIDT, 





STOCK 











SHEPHERD PUPS from dogs that get stock alone. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


REGISTERED SHETLANDS. Colts, 
foals reasonable. KIRK, Dresher, Pa 


SHETLAND PONIES. nicely marked. 
Cc. B. FLETCHER, Covington, 


LIVE STOCK 
AYRSHIRES—Three-year-old bull, 





mares with 





Prices right! 





cow and several 











head young stock. All registered. Write for prices 
and further particulars. BERKSDORF FARM, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 

FOR SALE—50 August. September and October 
cows. Holstein, Jersey. and Guernsey grades; good 
size and age. JAMES CHAMBERS, Walton, Dela- 
ware Co, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Exceptionally fine bred. registered 
Jersey bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factory- 
ville, Pa. 

00D ESSEX PIGS and Horn Dorset ram lambs. 


CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 





Prices reason- 





I C BOAR PIGS $8. Registered free GLENN 
E. OTINGLEY. New Milford, Pa. 





SHO) both —_, the farmer’s kind. WM 


RTHORNS. 
EB. SUTTON, Windham 


HIDES 


YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
robe Catalog on request. THE 
FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


LET.US TAN 
skins for coat or 
( KROSBY FRISIAN 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 


patents procured through me. Three books with list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free get 
patent or no fee R. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bidg, 


Washington, D C, 








' 


| 





j will 


MACHINERY 
HORSEPOWER GASOLINE ENGINE $90. 
fill your sile if you use a carrier. Our ten 
horsepower is the thing if you use a blower. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


STANCHIONS 


” SIx 





STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
They are shipped subject to trial in 
They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
well assorted for household use. shipped any address 
direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.50. Send cash with 
order. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


CRUMB’'S 
the purchaser. 
the buyer's stable. 








MILL-ENDS BEAUTIFUL CORDUROYS and plush, 
fall shades, 4 lb bundle, $1, smaller 50c. A. KNAPP, 
Westmoreland, N ¥ 








MISCELLANEOUS 








I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
help you secure railway mail or other govern- 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
107K, St Louis. 





Karn while 
_ FRANKLIN 


chauffeurs. $18 week 
lesson free 
Rochester, N ¥ 


MEN 
learning 
INSTITUTE, 


Become 
Sample 
Dept A 805, 





WANTED $60 to 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS 
OZMENT, 107 F, & 


$125 monthly. Age 21 to 50. 
Louis 





AGENTS 


DEALERS, AGENTS, Thatcher's Fly 





DAIRYMEN, 


Killer, best on —— for horses, cattle, poultry. 
Write for our spec proposition. NORTHWOOD 
MANUFACTURING CO. Potsdam, E 





WANTED—MALE 


FARM HELP? We 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. If 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write for an 
order blank Ours is a philanthropic organization 
and we make no charge to employer or employee 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 
Second Avenue, New York City 


SITUATIONS 


DO YOU NEED have many 


POSITION WANTED AS HERDSMAN or managing 








a dairy farm Understands farming Habita good 
Married, age 36, one child Address GEORGE 
KELLER, Waverly, Pa 

WANTED—Position on farm; state wages. PAUL 
BRACKEN, 267 West 38 St, New York City. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


LAKESIDE FARM 93 ACRES, $5000, 
Real money-making farm and exceptionally 
home in one of the best farming communities in 








easy terms 
attractive 


New York state; 50 acres macliine-worked flelds, big 
crops hay and alfalfa; pasture for 20 cows; 6 acres 
wood; 50 bearing apple trees, other fruit: 2-story, 
12-room house stands on elevation, overlooks lake 
which farm borders; 40-ft cow barn, big horse barn, 
silo, ice house, ete; near neighbors and schools, only 


four miles to two R R stations; photograph of build 
ings and lake together with full traveling directions to 








see it and a 77-acre farm for — $1650, page 20 
‘“Strout’s Farm Catalog 38," ite today for wour 
free copy c. A. STROUT F ARM AGENCY, Statiou 
1096, 47 West 34th St, New York 

HERE IS A FARM ON TROLLEY LINE and 
macadam road 18) acres, one mile from towns 
fifteen thousand population Stock and iools, 
houses, 5 barns, large ‘silo, 15 head cattle. 3 horses, 
corn harvester, mower, rake, grain drill, roller, culti 
vators, plows, bean harvester, potato digger. 4 wagona, 
sleighs, harnesses, a lot of tools All goes for $11,000, 
$4500 cash, balance ten years’ time Insurance 
$7400. Write for particulars. This is a fine farm 
~—~s FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga County, 





te SAL - a room house, 
fs N J. 


good barn, lot 108x168; 
v« J Ad E. W. 
Pr th "haben. J. 


dress 





HOP E. 





WRITE AT ON( 
acre improved farm. 


‘E for price and description of 20 
J. M. DAVLES, Box 195, Route 











COUNTRY BOARD WANTED FOR WIDOW. Near! 1, Tampa, 
lake or river preferred Quiet, refined surroundings 
required. Moderate rate Prefer eastern or southern 
New York or northern New Jersey. E. HEUTSCHEL, FOR SALE—If you want a farm, a money-maker, 
P O Box 319, Madison Square, New York City. write, T. S. McLAURY, Deposit, N Y 
° 
OUR HELP BUREAU) You Needn’t Go Far 
MALE HELP WANTED in search of a market for the over-supply of farm 
produce you may have on hand. You'd like to turn it 
yu into money right away wouldn't you? Well, here's a 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing busi- way to do it Put an adv in the Farmers’ Exchange 
ness in the rural districts has an opening in its |} columns of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST which 
sales organization for another man of good appearance will only cost six cents a word and will reach 
and pleasing personality This is not a part time or thousands of readers. You'll hardly fall to get in- 
side line proposition, but a permanent position that quiries from people who are in need of what you 
will pay the right man a regular and most satis want to dispose of, and 
factory income. When answering state your age, 
business experience. if you can furnish bond for a 
small amount, whether you object to being away from oO 
home. and what part of the country you are most 
familiar with Also give the names of three re 
sponsible persons to whom we will be privileged to Y S | S k 
write regarding your character, reputation ete t 
Please address MANAGER, Postoffice Box 1017, our urp us oc 


Springfield, Mass. 





FARMERS WANTED 
Government jobs $70 month 
Rapid advancement. Steady 


Men and women everywhere 
Short hours. Vacations. 
wor Many appoint- 





ments during summer and fall Common education 
sufficient. Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40 
Rochester, N Y. 

1 BRAKEMEN WANTED. all railroads 
Hig wages. Experience unnecessary RAILWAY 
AABOC LATION, Dept C, Brooklyn, N Y 





is a simple matter when the market is brought right 
to your door. There will be some letters to answer 
and the question of prices and terms arranged by mail 
instead of talking it over 

But your customers come to you through your adv, 
rather than you hunting all over the county perhaps 
to find them. See what it saves you in time, troubie 
and tefiper. Count initials as words and remit by 
money order or bank draft, at 6 cents per word to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue - - New York City 





the adv. that I placed in your paper 


New York 





White Feather Poultry Yards | 


GEORGE A. KASTNER 


The American Agriculturist, New York City. 

Gentlemen—I am in receipt of your letter of recent date, and wish to 
express my thanks to you people for the good returns that I received from 
a short time ago. 

The same day that I received my paper I also got two letters that con- 
tained orders for poultry that I shipped without delay. 
paper is one of the best agricultural papers for any farmer to advertise in. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) 


I think that your 


GEORGE A. KASTNER. 



































































































































‘The shipment, ‘of new Texas onions 
Tn ern markets has been so 
eavy that shippers experienced 
arp losses after paying the high 
ortation charges. A good 
sound onions sold as low as 50 
: cents per crate at northern 
ributing centers. No interest is 


Sua in old onions. The new crop is 
ng fair ore, Sereege liberal, 


- 





~ A further tendency is noted toward 
_ higher prices for wool. Buyers in the 
- west are competing sharply for the 
~ new clip, which is moving out at an 
increasing speed. Underlying reasons 
for firmness are the advancing condi- 
_. tions in foreign markets and the 
ne realization that there is enormous 
~ -. waste and destruction in army cloth- 
‘ing. This, together with a belief in 

- only a moderate domestic clip, gives 
sellers the advantage. It is estimated 
that two-thirds of the new clip has al- 
ready left first hands, recent quot’- 
tions showing a further upturn of 1@ 
2c. at Boston, the leading distributing 
t ent fine staple was quoted 
p lb, Nev % and % blood 
D3 @ De, Mich 4% and % blood 33@ 
Bae, Ohio do 34@37c, Pa and Ohio 
No 1 washed fleeces 35@36c 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





: New York Boston Chicago 
;.1095.. 29 3014! 27 
‘i. we »° #7 
ones. oe 20% 28 
Say 1912.. 26 29 25 
Butter 
At New York, the best grades of 


fresh table butter were firm in tone, 
all qualities somewhat neglected. 
The market was without new feature. 
Mpg extra aide gad Bd emy 
fey a a firsts 26@ state 
dairy 2' 
At tied Galois not very energetic 
at asked prices, based on 30% @2lc p 
+ tb for choice cmy, with good sound 
lots 28 @29c. 
At Albany, cmy 27%c p Ib, dairy 


%e. 

At Columbus, emy 28c, dairy 20c, 

At Cleveland, cmy 30c, dairy 24c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 30c 

At Rochester, cmy 3lc. 

At Buffalo, cmy 29c, dairy 27c. 
. At Elgin, market firmer at 26% @ 
{@27c p Ib, most sales a the outside 
price. 


’ 7. 


Cheese 
At Boston, all desirable grades of 
speoee firmly held, N Y twins 17@ 
egaa '- | p lb for best selected, and 114 
16 : Bie fair to good, Young Amer- 
ica 17@17%c. 
At Watertown, last week cheese 
_ sales mgeroested 10,000 bxs, the price 
. being 14%c. 
‘en At Cuba, last week there were 1500 
Ye bxs of cheese sold at the ruling price 
to. *. of 15%. 





The Milk Market 


ie At New York, business fell off some- 
r what last week. Despite this fact the 
ney: ts of milk showed an increase 
205: 3 cans over the corrsponding 
week in 1914. A good gauge of busi- 
~~ mess in the summer time is the de- 
foo K for cream, Last week the re- 
~~ eeipts of cream were 1641 cans less 
than preceding week, and 2378 cans 
Jess than corresponding week of 1914. 
The market value for grade B in the: 
#0-called 26-c zone appromxiates 3%4c 
* Pp 
the receipts of milk and cream in 
- 40-qt cans for the week ending July 
3 were as ree 








DEL oC Sine 6 ev ccvsecses Sta B,rhard 
_ Susquehanna Save enn. ate 230 
West Shore ........... 14,110 2,029 
-Lackawanna .. ... 66,750 3,110 
N Y C (long haul). . .101,881 3/2 o 
“NY C lines (short haul) 22°190 31 
“Ontario .... Bee eo, ta duag ARE 5,907 
Lehigh valley .:....... 43,045 2° 859 
Homer Ramedell line... 3,4 95 
Ow Haven-........:.. 5,368 28 
yivania ......... 6,943  ,360 
Other sources ........ 1,721 37 
am Totals ....ceeccee e+ 308,182 21,500 


At Rochester, N Y, corn S85c p bu, 
oats 54c, rye $1.05, wheat 1.15, bran 
~ 20 p ton, corn meal 34@37, beets 10@ 
ot, Sgt doz che green onions 8@ 10c, 
‘thubarb 15 @ 20¢, green peas 90¢ @ 1 

bu, old potatoes 18@22c, cabbaye 45 





Hie p doz, cherries 3@6c p lb, straw- 
rries 6@9c p qt, timothy hay 18@ 
p ton, clover seed 10@1 bu, me- 


> “@ium unwashed wool 28@ p Ib, 
aage 23¢ Pp doz, fowls and chickens 
@ 18e. 


At Buffalo, N.Y, marrow beans $4 
*y bu, medium 3.40 @ 3.60, pea beans 
40@3.45, eggs 22@24c p doz, fowls 
p Ib, broilers 28c, old roosters 13c, 
‘ih pees bu, hips Bild ot Pp 

, Breen eans 7! p ham- 
1.25, carrots 40@50c p 


ch 10@-12¢ Pp bu, onions 
strawberries 4@9c-p at, 








fi ELD NoTES 


ive Srocn Fu.o Reparsentative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 






















































































































































LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


-~ Cattle ~ .— Hogs ~ -— Sheep 











Per 100 Ibs 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
90 $9.50 $7.75 $8.55 $0.80 $5.85 
(75 $45 7.60 8.05 6.00 5.00 
; 9.40 8.35 8.90 6.75 5.40 
0. 9.50 8.25 9.00 7.10 5.75 
65 9.10 7.60 8.20 6. 50 5.50 
Pittsburg ..... 9.20 9.25 8.20 870 7.00 6.25 
At Chicago, the general level of 


cattle prices moved up fractionally to 
about the highest of the year, the 
trade was healthy, supply generous. 
but not burdensome as the consump- 
tive demand showed urgent require- 
ments. Dressed beef concerns and 
shippers to the east were well repre- 
sented on the buying side. Large 
numbers of well finished dry fed 
cattle crossed the scales at $8.75 @9.85 
p 100 lbs. An important influence was 
the flood.of buying orders in the way 
of dressed beef, preserved meats, etc, 


for foreign nations. Receipts of 
cattle were about normal. 

Rough lots of steers and the 
cheaper grades generally sold at 
irregular prices, but commanded a 
good level. Dry cows and heifers, 


according to quality, were quotable at 
$5.50@8.25, bulls 5.50@7.35, veal 
calves 7@ 10.50, 

Hogs have been moving to market 
rather freely, and this perhaps held 
prices within narrow limits, feeling 
gonerally steady. Sales of packing 
and shipping hogs were largely at 
7.50 @7. 75 p 100 bs, light weights 7.40 

@7.10,. rough packing and shipping 
7.25@7.40. Receipts of hogs at. all 
points the first six months a little 
more than 14 millions, or two. millions 
in excess of same period a year ago. 

Sheep buyers were inclined to se- 
cure price concessions, but do not 
succeed particularly well. The mar- 
ket was reasonably steady and active. 
Native. ewes 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, with 
poor lots 4@4.50, shorn western 
wethers 6.50@6.85, ay & lambs in 
good demand at 8.50@10.2 


At New York, abuser, See oo 
Last week after Monday steers held 
up strong, closing a shade higher. 
Calves on Wednesday were less active 
and the extreme prices of Monday 
were not maintained; later the mar- 
ket rallied and closed firm, The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
$7.871%4@10 p 100 ibs, oxen 7@8.50, 
bulls 4.25@8.75, cows 3.50@7.85, veals 
8.50@12, culls 7@8.50, skim milk 
calves 6@7. 

Today 37 cars cattle and 4480 calves 
were on sale, steers slow and barely 
steady; fat bulls unchanged; others 
slow to 15¢c lower, Calves were less 
active and prices declined 25@50c on 
veals; other calves weak; the pens 
were cleared. Steers averaging 866 
to 1600 Ibs_ sold at $7.50@10 p 100 Ibs, 
including 5 cars Pa, 1070 to 1600 Ibs, 
87.0@10, 2 cars O, 1125 to 1245 Ibs, 
9.10@9.35, 1.car N Y, 866 to 1040 Ibs, 
7.50@8.75, 2 cars: Va, 1003 to 1235 Ibs, 
8.35@9.30. Bulls sold at 5.25@7.85, 
extra dry fed at 8.50@8.75, cows at 
3.75 @ 7.50, veals 8.50@11.75, culls 6.50 

@8, skim milks 6@7. 

Sheep after Monday of last week 
held up fairly well for all desirable 
grades; heavy and coarse stock closed 
easier, Closing sales were again lower. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep (ewes) $3.50@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed sheep 6.50, lambs 8@11.25, 
yearlings 6@8. Today there were 28 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
steady; lambs slow; prices uneven; 
pens were not cleared. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) sold at 3.50@6, O 
wethers (few ewes) 6.75, Va lambs 
8.50@9.75, Ky do at 10@10. KO. 

Hogs with slight fluctuations held 
up fairly well after Monday on all 
weights, closing easy. Today there 
were 2 cars on sale. Market steady at 
$8.10@8.30 p 100 lbs, roughs 6.50 
@ 6.75, 


The Horse Market 


The past week has been an extreme- 
ly dull one, with very little inquiry 
for work horses. Prices remain sub- 
stanially unchanged. The only active 
demand is for horses for export to 
Europe. : 

At Pittsburgh, cattle trade in healthy 
condition, Monday’s supply 75 cars, 
and full recent prices obtained with 
fev beeves a shade higher. Selected 
steers $9.50@9.75 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice 9.10@9. 35, medium weights 8.50 
@9, fair 7. 75 @ 8.25, common to rough 
6.25.@ 8, butcher bulls 5.25@ 7.50, cows 
5@7, heifers 5.50@8. Hog receipts 50 
doubte decks, market fairly active and 
firm, with heavy droves 7.85@7.90, 
mixed lots 8@8.05, medium to heavy 
Yorkers and light Yorkers 8.10@8.15, 
pigs 8@8.10. Sheep receipts 20 loads, 
market poorly supported, fair to good 
wethers 5.50@6.50, fcy:nominally a 
premium, mixed ewes and wethers 
5.50@6, rough lots 4@5, heavy lambs 


5@8.25, spring lower at 7@9.75. 


Re- 


ceipts included 1100 veal calves, seli- 


ing lower at 8@1 


At Buffalo, it was a 10c-market for 
live cattle, so far as best grades were 


concerned. 


Monday’s receipts were 


3250, and market strong on all prime 


dry fed steers, 
25 to 30c advance. 


Some sales showing 
This places top 


quotations on prime to fey beeves at 


$9.50@10 p 100 Ibs, 


while common 


grades were only a shade better than 


a week ago. 


Fair to good shipping 


steers 9@9.50, common to good 
butcher weights 7.75@8.50, choice 
heavy butcher steers 8.75 @9.35, 
heifers 7.50@8.50, butcher cows 6.23 


@7.35, bulls 6.50@7.25. 


Hog receipts 


Monday 12,800, market active at 10 
@15c advance carrying prices~-to the 


best level reached 


in a long time. 


This placed mixed droves at 8.15@ 


8.20, Yorkers and pigs 8.20@8.25 


The 


sheep market was fairly active and 
steady Monday under receipts of 2000 


head, wéthers 7.25 @7. 5 
yearlings 8@8.50, lambs 9.75 @ 10.75. 





Stomach Worms in Sheep 
When flocks are troubled with stom- 
ach worms the following remedy will 
prove very satisfactory. Inclose the 
affected individuals in shed or barn in 
the evening previous to treatment the 


next morning. Give nothing to eat or, 


drink overnight. 

The next morning give the follow- 
ing to each lamb: Five ounces of 
cow’s milk, one tablespoonful of raw 
linseed oil and one tablespoonful of 
gasoline. Mix these thoroughly and 
give to lamb by means of a _ long- 
necked bottle, Mix separately each 
dose for each lamb, 

For adult sheep, give one to 1% 
tablespoonfuls of the gasoline, but 
the same of milk and linseed oil as 
for lambs, Repeat for three successive 
mornings, following the same steps as 
described above for the first treat- 
ment, In case the animals are very 
weak it is advisable not to give the 


treatment each successive morning 


but every other morning. 


Stevenson’s Prize Holsteins 


In the list of prize 





the hornless Holsteins of George E. Stevenson: 


Geneva Re He Pauline the sixth prize, amounting 
nds milk testing 
the’ eight 


to $27.5 She produced 17,626 poun 
3.4% butter fat. She was also placed in 
months after freshening division for seven-day p 
tion and captured seventh prize . 

, &_five-year-old cow, 


uc- 


yielded over 363 pounds milk testing. 3.7 
seven day test. Keystone Beauty Plum 
slightly over three years of age, captured. the 
valued at $27.50, at $33, at $50, and $3 
$150. This is more than shown 
in the prize list. 

Napol Vale de Kol in a semiofficial 
periad captured ninth prize, valued at $32. 


of milk; yielded 568 pounds butter fat. The Steven- 
son cattle were the only hornless mature cows men- 


tioned among the prize winners. These cattle were 
by the Stevensons without previous 
experience, except in their own herd.. Stevensons have 


fed and milked 
succeeded in producing one polled bull to date that 


has been tried out on a horned herd for the first year 
and has 29 calves from horned dams, every calf being 


a naturally hornless animal. 


Prize-Winning Poland-Chinas 

In a recent letter, C. M. & F. A. Beatty of Orient, 
0, breeders of high-class Poland-China hogs, write: 
“We have over 100 head on hand now, of the large, 
easy feeding kind. One of our herd boars was shown 
in 1912 at five state fairs and won five first, four 
champion, and three grand champion ribbons. You 
don’t find many boars good enough to do that; in 
fact, I do not know of any. We have decided to 
advertise for be” ees and inclosed you will find our 
copy. 





Coming Events 


Berks corn contest, Reading, Pa, Dec 2-4 

Reading poultry and pigeon assn, Reading, Pa, . Pe 
ec 6- 

Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, N Y, 


Cambridge valley fair, Cambridge, N Y. 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y, 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’ second annual, 
Holsteins, Randolph, N'Y, Oct 1i 
Highland horse and colt show, Highland, Md, rr 14 
Warren Co farmers’ picnic, Belvidere, N J, 18 
Connecticut poultry assn, Storrs, he a" 6 
Poultry convention, Mass agri col, Amherst, Mass, 


Iilinois tractor demonstration, Champaign, Ill, 3 a 
A - 

National congress of boys’ and girls’ agri clubs and 
leaders of the northern central and western states, 
university of California 10-15 
Convention international “apple shippers’ assn, Chicago, | § 


Middle western soil improvement committee of na- 


tional fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, July 16-17 
National farmers’ union, Omaha, Neb, Sept 7 
National fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, Jul 13-14 
Southern fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, July 12 
American pomological soc, Berkley, Cal, Sept 1-3 


Tenth international dry farming congress, Denver, Col Col, 
Agricultural Meetings at Panama magn 

American wine growers’ assn, San Fran 

cat 12-13 
California victicultural exhibit aan, San Francisco, 3 

Pi 12-1 
California grape: protective assn, San Francise ~~4 

July 12-13 
State board of viticultural commissioners, aan Fran . 

cisco, 


ly 1 1 
National negro farmers’ grees, San ¥r July 13- 3 





July 14-17 
California state fruit growers’ convention. “gtantord 
universi ‘July 26-30 


winners and cows debarred 
from competition by limitations, the Holstein-Friesian 
association has awarded the following positions to 


Courtland 
captured the 
Eight months after calving she 

fat in a 
ohauna, at 
prizes 
7.50, total of 
for ahy other a: imal 


lactation 
Her milk 
test was 3.8%; in 365 days she yielded 15,483 pounds 


50,ewes 6@6.50, 








—. 


ity 








San Francisco 


Pe mst dairy food and drug or 
2 


California state beekeepers’ assn, San Francisco 
es A for the 


dmerieak’ Lemna nd 
fornia, ey, Aug 9-19 
American im management assn, Berkley, awe 4 16 
American assn for the advancement of Sprioult u 
teaching, Berkley et 
Pease highway assn of North America, San. ‘ral’ 
11-13 
rs 
1-13 


— i] 


A 
promotion of agricultura) saad 


9-16 


of agronomy, university of. eal 


Aug 
Association of American agri colleges and experi 
stations, Berkley, Au 
Michigan agri college reunion, San Francisco, 
California assn of nurserymen, San Francisco, 
Aug 12- 
Pacific coast assn of nurserymen, San Branelscs ie 
1 
Bes ; ah, 
3-1 
Geen, “. 
ug 17 


American assn of farmers’ institute workers, 
Department congress on rural and agri 
Oakland, 


Au 
relationship between the 


Departmental congress on 
school and co-operative organizations, Oakland, 
Av & 2 
American rose society, San Francisco, Aug 1 ‘is 
Society of American florists and ornamental” ho rti- 
culturists, San Francisco, Aug 17-29 
National assn of gardeners, San Francisco, ane 17-29 
chool garden assn of America, Oakland, = 18-29 
Society for hort science, Berkley, Aug 3 
a congress of farm women, a | Fran- 

sco 1-Be 

American veterinary medical assn, Caliee ~% =e 
ug 31-Sept 3 


Asan of veterinary faculties and examining boards of 
North America, Oakland, Aug 31- eet 30 


American pomological society, Berkley, Sept 1-3 
Eucalyptus hardwood assn of Cal, San Francisco, 
Sept 8 


Pan-American road congress, under the auspices of 


the American highway assn and the American road 








builders’ assn, Oakland and San re 0, 

naeeegen at erigatin = Stockton, Set tin 

F acramento, pt 17-13; 

Ban Francisco, Wept 2 . 
INSURANCE G 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Against Death From Any Cause on 


HORSES, COWS & MULES 


Fall Coverage—Rates Reasonable. 


Indiana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co 
«# Established 1886—20 yrs. old and here to stay. 
Assets $405,689—Surplus $271,296. 
Only legal reserve distinctively Live Stock Company 
ed to do business in New York State by the 
New York State Insurance Dept. 

For Particulars or Agencies Address 
ARTHUR V. PIERSON CO.,, Iac., 
Managers, Atlantic Dept. 

a 26 Courf Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

















POULTRY BREEDERS 


SO.MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
all®wing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


Elizabeth 


Oe ey 





Day old chicks and eggs for hatching. 8S. C, Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain 8. W. Legtiorns and Barred 
mouth Rocks. Our breedera we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm. We are prepared to fill all orders 
Promptly.- Our hatching capacity ig 10,000. Write for 
price -list. Visitors welcome. 
JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 


peer Ss. C, White Leghorns 
Stock. and Eggs 3; growing 


room 
stock ts I ome 5» oftering for sale a 
few choice becating ms at a great sacrifice. Each fe- 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction absolutely 
erenteed. 
$6.00 per 1 


ZB ‘ih ns 1.50 r 16; 
"76 per 60; O07 35-00 per 8007" $40.00 por 1000: 
90% omits guaranteed 


The Allen Poultry Farm, 
-— aoe 


BARGAIN nai. 


Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, 





South Riverdale, Md. 





FRANKFORD, DEL. 





. geas> Baby chicks, White 
Leghorns 8 each, 

Rhode Island Reds 10c each, or in ex- 

Sange for thoroughbred turkeys, any 

varie 

THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, N.Y. 





CHICKS 15 GENTS EACH. $12 PER 100 
Silver Laced and ae W yandottes. 3 Day-old Duck- 

. $20 pe ‘awn and White ndian Run- 
2 and Ac old Ducks, $1.50 and gach. 
Giant Rouen Ducks 4 to6 lbs.each. Sire: 

Aldham Poultry Farm, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





ducks, geese, tur- 
guinea pigs, hares 


65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, 
keys. En" bantams, pigeons, 
and Farm raised 
Eggs - ‘hatching. 

catalog free. H. A 


stock for sale reasonable 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 
Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa 





EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandoties, 


Light Brahmas, Reds, Leghorns, S. 8. Hamburgs, 19 
varieties; Houdans, White Orpingtons, Rose Comb 
Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Catalog. 34 years’ ex- 
perience. S. K. MOHR, R.3, Coopersburg, Pea 





Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. Y 


A NNN THRIFTY-BRED MAG S 
‘White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. . Buff and 
White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction soured, Btock, 
chicks and eggs. Hilustrated circula 

OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
= cockerels, deal 6 and grt stock, Honest 
values and square deal guaran 

RELIABLE Y Box A, LYONS, N. Y. 











AUCTIONEERS 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’e Original and Greatest School and. become 
= dake on capital invested. ot 
oon — Write free 


N. 
ztinog =s..ees Ciliesso. Bi. “ duet Mk Jone, Pret 
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O% SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








STALLIONS 


and MARES 


Bolgians, Suffolks and Clydes- 
dales jal spring offering of prize winners 
ane to sell. There’s a reason in 7 
os 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.” It’s Free. 


,DIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


roherons, 
Pe Bpec! 











jonscoemnsstt! 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 





to six months weighing 500 to 890 each, the ton 
oe! with plenty vf quality Also stallions from one 
kin years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 


to O° STEWART. ESPYVILLD, P& 





_. INE BREEDERS 


Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
young bred sows, sold by us to 
Riis of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
far rowed seventy-one live pigs, their first 
jitters after being on shipboard sixty 

days and traveling 9990 miles. 
Selected boars and bred sows for sale. 


Hc. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y. 


Delchesters Berkshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 





Eight 
William 





type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
pooking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a spec ialty. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 





Discriminating Buyers 
atisfied 


with: hag =~ Farm Berkshires; all 
fami! outstanding individuals. Orders for 
given rcanad ial care. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, 


fashionable 
export 
PA 


“Woodrow,”” BROAD AXE, 








BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 


pigs. price 25 trio, unrelated Also 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera immuned. Breeding, individuality and type 
cannot be beaten. Comprising the blood of Champion 
Rival Masterpiece, Longfellow, Berryton Duke, and 


Trueworth. ELKTON FARM, - ELKTON, MD. 








Meadowview Berkshires 


Write your wants 
GROVE, PA. 


150 for sale. 
FAWN 


are large Berkshires 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, 





Beil Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Ww. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 





75 ( HOIC B BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
craied and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


unrelated, $15 unrelated, $25; 





Pair pigs, trio pigs. 
eight weeks old, high-class breeding. OTS-DA-WA 
FARMS CO, Inc, Binghamton, N Y. 


Phelps Bidg, 





for the next thirty days. 
Pair of bred sows, one 


Rstahing Seopial 


open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a specialty. 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some undefeated. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. Y. 





Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


Registered Chester White Pigs, Growthy 

and prolific. Always ship on approval. 
rite for particulars to 

ROLLO YOUNG 

Coatesville, Chester Co., 


R. D. 4, Pa. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Poth sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. & BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Set- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 











200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Durocs ? row. Bred from our large show and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, O. 


Poland Chinas Registered 








age four and six months old, also brood 
sow and herd boar. Prices reduced to 
move quickly. 

J. Wilber Brill, Stewartsville, N. J. 
Boars ready for service, bred sows and aging pigs, 


almost all of them sired by our champion boa 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY - ORIEND.- OHIO 





Big tye. Big 
POLAND-CHINAS 3 ,22%i,, pols 
life. The kind you want. Sows bred. Young Boars 
and Pigs for sale. Pairs not akin. Write me. 

} §. HALL, - - FARMDALE, OHIO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 











Mule- High-grade breeding and exhi- 
ule Foot Hogs bition stock at bargain. prices 
during the summer months. We have a grand herd, 
fou ded on some cf the best blood-in the world. Wette 

for prices and literature. Springdale Farms, Randall, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Sut ,o. 2% Sete 
Prices right. A few fall sows to farrow in 


Aust. Now booking orders. for 


conse ntREDENS & IMPORTERS 
sonst BRE 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 
Can also furnish entire show flocks 


of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 
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Pinehurst Shropshires’ 


We.are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams-for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 19, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 





“are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 


fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
gr. son of King Segis and Blanche Lyons Netherland, 
er. gr. son of A. & G. Inka McKinley; dam a gr. 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24 and King of the Pontiacs, 


VERMONT 








Sire of dam is a brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. Price very low. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 100 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 20 to 60 days, and 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. Price 
right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices. 
J. R. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou’s Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly Reg- 





ister of Merit records average 948 Ibs. butter, Six 
extra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 
Pike, Owner and Manager, Geneva, O. 


Raymond L. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 











Holstein Bull 


R. O. daughter of 


Son of King Quality, from an A, 
for a quick sale, 


ming Walker, ready for service, 
$125. First check gets him. 
J. ra STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, 


FOR SALE 


marked black and white Holstein heifers, 
with calf by pure-bred 


. N.Y. 





50 nicely 
yearlings and two-year-olds, 


bull. A fine lot. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Also 20 cows new milkers and nearby springers, 
HARRY H. HART, CAZENOVIA, a Y. 





Hinchey Homestead (ou 


1 Holstein ney born April 18, 1914. Sired by Heng 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-lb, grand- 
daughter of Sir'Clyde. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, Sox 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct. 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 
and King Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull. F. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT, N. Y. 

















OR SAzZ 


100 HEAD 
OF FINE GRADE ere 
4 registered bulls, a son of « Farm 
Pontiac 6th, a son of the Kin oh the Black 
Segis and a 


and Whites, a grandson of King 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


£ 

















cow. He has twenty-five A. 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 


W. W. JENNINGS 


Ce ee er A ULMAULAMMULILMALULAULULULA AM OL AC EL AC L L Ss 


STUPSOEINALNUSIANEA DAUM (Ma AULUUQIUIUVANNS0S0 DOODLE OE ARRAY Ey 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Appie Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons: has ! 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% the same breeding 
the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 

We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME 





OF 


His dam was Pontiac Res Avole, the 
the same 


= 










- Towanda, Pennsylvania 








Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





E. H. KNAPP & SON 








Ne other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 

as great a combined yearly Milk and Butter record 
We offer one born March 22, 1914 
and her 6 nearest tested dams average greater than % lbs.each. H 
also a 90-lb. sister, and her dam's full 


anne 


A show bull, ready His dam 
er sire has a 30-'b.dam 


brother has three 30-lb. daughters. Price $400 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 


for service, & white 














MADISON CO. 


HOLSTEINS 


50 head of good size, well marked, young, grade 
cows, due to — in Aug., Sept., and also 
carload of yearling and two-year-olds. All tu- 
berculin tested. If in the market for stock, 
write or come and see this lot. 


F. J. HOWARD - BOUCKVILLE, N. Y 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born May, 1915. Sired by Colantha Beauty Segis, 
son of the great Belle Segis, 31.87 Tbs. of butter in 7 
days. The dam of this bull is a 14.62 Ib. 3-year-old 
daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad Sth. sire 
of 11 A. R. O. daughters. The next dam has a record 
of 21.90 Ibs. butter in 7 days and is a granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol. This is a nice straight calif 
and is very cheap at $50 with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








+ VANDERKAMP FARMS 


Our Bull Calves Are Moving Now 


That Quarantine Restrictions Are Slackened 
e have still a few left 
One is 6 months old sired by Judge Seats. o our Senior 
Herd sire, son of King Segis 
28-Pound Four-Year-Old 
She is sure to enter thirty- -pound class 
Write for special proposition to 


F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F°5. 
John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 


King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulls”’ just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 











East River Grade 





Benninger'sThird Great Consignment Sale 


100 REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


Thursday, July 22, 1915 
On Allentown, Pa., Fair Grounds 





In this consignment will be an elegant lot of 
15 head from E. C. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J., a 
carload of choice animals from J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, Pa. 16 head from C. L. Petersheim 
Ronks, Pa. 12 head from D. M. Sterner, Quaker- 
town, Pa., and 30 head of my own. Here you will 
be able to buy high-class, richly bred animals for 
less money than at any other sale. Write for catalog 


W. M. BENNINGER, - BENNINGERS, PA. 

















SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers, 

100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 





A few young reg. H@stein bulls. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 
SPOT FARM 16 reg. heifer calves, 2 to 8 
months old, $1500. 5 reg. bulls, 
Holsteins 2 to 8 months old, $35 to $100 


each. 1 carload of registered cows 
at farmers’ prices. 1 carload of 
grade yearlings and 2-year-olds, 
$40 each rade cows $60 up. 
% Holstein heifer and bull calves 
one each. Express paid in lots 


of 5 
REAGAN waee.. 
TULLY, 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





prices. 





TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 

sale, either sex, all ages. Let us start you right, or 

sell you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 

better, come and see our herds. 

HOOD FARM, LOWELi, MASS. 
Bull calves from 


. . 
Registered Holsteins ft'o “Soe. sired 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven hy re 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


Registered Brown Swine 








from famous Isaac 


Hunt herd, pur- 
chased for foundation stock. Reason for seliing: death 
of owner. 2 three-yr.-old heifers; 1 yr.-old bull; three- 


month-old heifer. Chas. B. Dalzell, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN ©. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


> 
For Sale: 
for $60. 
wants to IDEAL 
Lawrence Co., 








A Holstein service bull, price $96; 
two youngsters for $50 each and one 
Send for photos and breeding. Write your 

DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros., St. 
Canton, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 





Six nicely marked bulls, twelve to eighteen months 
old, best of A. R. backing. Also some bull calves. 
Prices are right. Write or come and see. 


JOHN STOCKMEISTER, R. 1, Attica, Ohio 
to quick buyers. for bull calves, 


Special Prices from four to nine months old, 
cote by 30-Ib butter records on both sides of pedi- 
Lyons, Pontiac and Segis strains. 

Write today. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego. N. Y. E. H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N. Y. Address correspondence tg Barton, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 2%" %,F;,°"' 


1915. A nice, eI be on. King 1 Pontiac hn 
Ss, with a 30-Ib. 


First check gets 
& SONS, West Winfield. N Y. 


A. R. >. HOLSTEIN _BULLS 
HENRY et JARVIs, = | WEEDSPORT, WN. ¥. 











Z 








suet 


Grayfield Farms 


GREENWICH, N. Y.” 


$75. Holstein bull calf, 
old, growthy, sired by son of King Segis 
Dam, as a 2-year-old, has a record of 19.12 
Ibs. butter—68.2 Ibs. milk one day. 


% white, 6 months 


> 


To Avoid Inbreeding 


We offer a service bull, 3 years old, over 
half white, straight, kind and sure, traces 
5 times to Pontiac Korndyke. 


—CHEAP— 
High grade heifer calves $15.00 
JA. LEACH _- Cortland, 9 N. Y. 
Bulls Yous Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple | 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 
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Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color. straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveid 


Boy 3d, with A>R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin.N.¥. 


}4 World’ 
Polled Holsteins Mrnitcs antic alt rege, 
tered the 7 Friesian Association. A few fine y 
calves for sale at from $10 up, guaranteed to produce polled 
calves from horned coWS. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sous, Waverly,Ps 








De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter | 








| 


| 


| 








Upland Farms Guernseys 


A few young bulls 


from the famous “Florham Monarch” 
20771, out of A. R. O. dams, or dams now 
on test. Also have a few young Tam- 
worth and Berkshire pigs for sale. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., Mass. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 


Ipswich, 








one of the best sons ef Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. E L, LSBREE BROS.., . Milan, Pa. 
$150—H.-F. Bull For Sale—$150 
Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fing individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and ready for service. Sire. utchland 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766 75 per cent same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 37.207 tba 
butter Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 Ibs. but 
ter, a three-year-old daughter of Tid) Abhekerk 


2 rince 27770, 


seven daughters above 30 pounds butter 
7 days ¥ 


RED A. BLEWER, OWEGO. N. Y. 





Opportunity 


To buy a few fine cows with large official records, 
These cows have defective udders and for that reason 
they will be sold at less than the value of the catves 
they are carrying. Write at once 


BRADLEY FULLER UTICA, NEW YORK 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 


Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 
Ne. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-year-old, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib $60 00 
HEYER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, . CORTLAND, N. Y, 





1, 2 months old, 
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- Out Through the Chimney—XVII 
| ee HE first thing I did was to col- 


- lect a couple of the heavy 
Oriental rugs that adorned 
fr the floor of the art-galley, 
Fro them up into a thick pad 
or cushion, and push them into the 
fireplace. They were to serve the 
doubie purpose of receiving noise- 
jJessly any bits of brick or plaster 
that I might break loose during my 
climb, and also of deadening my own 
fall, in case 1 should siip and come 
down like a plummet. 
* ‘Then I crawled into the fireplace. 
turned about so that my back was 
against the outer wall, and stood up. 
in-order to reach an erect position 
I had to lean backward slightly as 
there was a bend in the flue which 
connected the fireplace with the 
main chimney. Now, looking up, I 
could see the light above me more 
=e clearly. 
e The main flue was rather more 
+ *~ ~ than two feet in breadth, its lesser 
: Kc diameter being about eighteen inches. 
Sage This made close quarters for a good- 
vy sized man, but if it had been much 
Jarger I think I never could have 
climbed it. Setting my elbows against 
either side of the chimney, and simi- 





Jarly thrusting outward with my 
knees, I began to wriggle upward 
slowly. 


I managed, despite my cramped 
quarters, to get my knife out of my 
a pocket, and began feeling aroufid for 
' places where I could dig plaster from 
between the bricks, and thus make 
grips for my hands and toes, It was 
painful work and slow, and I knew 
not at what moment Vinton and his 
companions might enter the room 
below me; yet there was no alterna- 
tive. , 
Foot by foot, however, in the pitchy 
darkness of the chimney I toiled my 
an way upward. . Once, when I must 
; have been ten feet above the hearth, 
' my foot slipped out of a niche, and I 
$ only saved myself from falling by 
jamming my elbows against the sides 
of the flue, exerting a desperate pres- 
gure while I fumbled about below 
me with my feet until I again located . 
one of my “steps.” ¢ ° 

A few moments later one of my 
hands reached a recess in the brick- 
work, on the side toward the room, 
and I knew that I was approaching 
the flue that led into the study. 
Getting both hands into it, I managed 
to haul myself up a couple of feet 

. farther, so that my head was above 
the edge of the shelf. 

About three feet below my eyes 
was a squere of daylight, illuminating 
the hearth ofthe study. I struggled 
onward until I could get my knees 

na against the recess where this second 
"flue opened into the chimney, and 
then, with my back braced against 
the outer wall, I paused, panting for 
breath. 
She must have been close to the 
fireplace, listening, for a second later 
I saw a shadow on the hearth. 
“Mary!” I called softly. 
“I never believed you could do it!” 
. she whispered back. 
“Are Vinton and the others still 
downstairs?’’ I aske 
“Yes. What are you going to do?” 
“I'm coming into the study,” I 
answered, “as soon as [I get my 
; breath.” ’ 
ae ‘For-at least a minute TI retained my 
© cramped position, breathing heavily, 
/. | and then I began the task of trying 
to get into the study. It involved 
‘rising to an erect position, with my 
feet on the edge of the flue, and then 
sliding down into it. I had risen and 
was about to take the plunge when 
‘a call from Mary halted me. 
' “Are you sure there 
enough?” she said. 
“There was room enough 
other flue,’ I answered. 
“But I think this is smaller.” 
a, I bent my head downward and 
‘looked into ‘the aperture -which 
_ slanted away from me, and upon the 
edge of which my feet were braced: 
It certainly did look smaller than the 
opening that led-into the fireplace on 


is room 


in the 


the dloor below; in fact, it looked 
uncomfortably small, 
heart sank. I never could 


x Against a smooth surface 
and under less cramped. conditions I 
: by violent effort, 


flue. 
_ “Tt’s-too narrow, isn’t it?” I heard 
her ask, in a guarded voice. 










-— “Yes, I’m afraid so. 
I tried to keep. discouragement out 
of my wae eivane I doubt if I suc- 


- any way T could help 
enemas bigger?” she 


‘It* would take hours to get those 
bricks out,” I answered: 
“You'll have to go back!” she whis- 


pered. “I’m afraid it’s no use.” 
“Wait!” 1. said. “Let me think a 
bit. Could you get me a glass of 


water?” 

“Are there bars on the windows of 
your room?” I asked, as I handed 
back the glass. 

“Yes; all the windows in the house 
are barred.” 

“The place is a dungeon!” 
claimed despairingly. 

“It seems so,’’ her voice answered. 
“I’m sorry you can’t get into. the 
room. I—lI’d feel a little safer, then. 
If you were only as small as I!” 

“As small?” I echoed. “What do 
you mean?’’ 

“Why, I could get through that 
” she replied with a sigh. ‘I 
found I could do that when I handed 
you the glass.”’ 

I felt my blood leap again. 

“You are sure?’’ I asked eagerly. 

“Sure,” she answered. 


The Curtain Cord Rope 


I ex- 


I turned my head upward. The 
light I had observed when I first 
looked into the chimney was nearer 
now. I wondered if it were possible 
to— 

Anything was worth ‘trying, no mat- 
ter how desperate, 

“Mary!” I called. 

“Fear 

“Is there a rope in your room?” 

“T’ll .sée.”’ 

“There are some very strong cur- 
tain-cords,” I heard her voice. 

‘What length ?’’ 

“Perhaps thirty or forty feet, 
they were knotted together.” 

“Knot them together,” I com- 
manded, “and then pass me one end.” 

She must have been busy at this 
task when I heard her gasp, and then 
she called swiftly: ia 

e 


if 


“Vinton is coming upstairs. 
quiet, for your life!’’ ’ 
An instant later I could hear the 


door of the study unlocked, and then 
Vinton’s voice: 

“Well, have you coneluded to get 
married without a fuss?” 

Apparently she made no answer, 
for he went on: 

“You may as well. Mansfield isn’t 
going to help you; he can’t.” 


I breathed 
as softly as I 
could, and 
prayed that 
nothing ‘might 
fall or rattle 
within the 
chimney. 


“What are 
you going to 
do with him?” 
she asked. 

“Not en- 
tirely decid- 
ed,” he an- 
swered in his 
easy, smooth 
tone. “Tt’s 
my affair, 
anyhow. But 
he'll stay 
where he is 
until you're 
married, a t 
least. “Will 
you be ready 
in an hour?” 

“Please: 
leave me 
alone,” she j 
said, her y 
voice trem- 
bling. 

Vinton 
laughed. 

“All right: 
leave you 
alone for an 
hour. But 
you'd better 
fix up a little, 
if. youre ~go- 
ing: to be 2? 
bride. ~'There’s 
some “dirt on 
your hair and 
face.” 

Thesoot 
from the 
chimney! I 
held my 
breath. ‘Would 
Vinton ‘guess? 

“I've been 
poking about 
among. the 
shelves.” I 
heard her say. 

‘Look - 
ing for a 
weapon of de- 
fense, p © r- 
hapss Was 
that it?” 


~ An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a ss 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 


By BE. J. Rath 
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“Yes!” she answered defiantly. 

“Well, you won’t find one,” he said, 
laughing. “Au revoir!’ 

I heard the door closed and locked, 
and half a minute later she was back 
at the fireplace. 

“That was a close call,” I whis- 
pered to her. “Do you think Vinton 
suspected anything?” 

“I don't think so; yet I’m never 
sure of him,” she answered, fear in 
her voice. “He is uncanny at guess- 
ing, sometimes.” 

“Finish with the rope,”-I told her; 
“as fast as you can!” 

“What are you going to do?’’ 

“I’m going to get you out of here.” 

“It’s impossible,” she answered 
wearily. “But if you can save your- 
self, for Heaven’s sake do it!” 

“Listen, Mary,’ IT commanded. “tI 
said I was going to get you out of 
here, and Iam. You’re not going, to 
marry Vinton, and Vinton won't find 
you here when he comes back. But 
it will take some risky work, and 
you'll have to keep your nerve with 
you. Can you do that?” 

“But how are you going to get me 
out?” 

“Through the chimney!” 

She gasped. 

“You. said you could get through 
that flue,” I went on, “and I know 
you're goihg to do it,” 

“But I can’t climb,’’ she said hope- 


lessly. 
“You don’t have to; I'll do the 


climbing. Have you finished with 
knotting those cords?” 

“Almost.” 

“Tell me,” I said. “Is there an- 


other fireplace on the third. floor?’ 
“No.” 


So it was a straight, unbroken 
climb to the top! I gritted my teeth 
at the thought of the job. 

“Find me something better than a 
pocket-knife to dig between the bricks 


with,” I called. 

“Will a scmew-driver do—or a 
chisel ?”’ 

“A chisel. And hurry!” 


A few seconds later she was reach- 
ing up through the flue again, hand- 
ing me the implement. Also she gave 
me one end of the rope she had been 
knotting together. Her fingers were 
icy cold as they touched mine, and 
for a moment I grasped her hand and 
held it. 

“Courage, Mary!”’ I whispered. 
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“Yes—I understand.” 

“Listen—I'm going the rest of ty 
way up to the roof. hen I signal 
you by this rope that I’m out, I want 
you to tie it firmly under your arm 
and then stand as far up in the fly 
as you can, Leave the rest of 
me. Do you understand?” 

“Teo;? 


“It will be a dirty, uncomfortabig 


trip, but you’ll. have to make the beet 
of it.” hc 

“I’m not afraid,” she answered 
quietly. 7 

. had tied the rope around my 
waist, so that it would trail after me 
as 1 climbed, and now I began ty 
gouge handholds with the chise! It 
was an infinitely better tool than my 
pocket-knife. Indeed, it would neeq 


to be, for more than half of my pain. 
ful journey was still ahead of me. | 
figured there was at least twenty-five 
feet of chimney remaining before | 


reached the top, and I felt like curs. 
ing the high ceilings of the old. 
fashioned dwelling. . 

After the sixth or seventh pause 


for breath, I became conscious of a 


little light in the chimney. I looked 
upward and saw that I was within 
half a dozen feet of the top. I also 
Saw something which caused me to 
utter an involuntary exclamation of 
despair. 

The chimney was capped with a 
slab of stone! 

The first thing to do was to see 
whether I could loosen it. I dug 
away quantities of mortar at the top 
of each pier, continually testing the 
stone, with my chisel as a lever, unti] 


at last I felt it give slightly. 
Removing the Stone Cap 


But I was in no position to exert 
my strength against it, for my footing 
in the chimney was too slight for that. 
Stooping, I began to dig deeper steps 
in the brick-work, a little higher than 
those in which my feet were now 
placed. This was an awkward job, 
anc I was aware of the swift passage 
of valuable time. But the thought of 
Mary in the study below me, wait ng 
helplessly and anxiously for the signal 
I had promised, goaded me to work 
desperately. 

When I had finished what I thought 
were sufficiently secure steps, I slipped 


sS 


my feet into them, raised my body 
upward, bent my head downward, and 
placed my shoulders under the stone 
cap. I heaved cautiously and slowly. 
The stone moved. For an instant I 


had it clear of the chimney, and then 
I let. it settle back on the piers again. 

What should I do with it? If [ 
tilted it over on the roof, which was 
some three feet below, it might cause 
a noise that would arouse the men 
below. If I let it fall the other way, 
it might be seen by somebody looking 
out of a side window, although it 
would land upon the soft turf of the 
vacant lot at the side of the house 
and make little noise. 

Inasmuch as it was rapidly grow- 
ing dark, I resolved to chance the 
latter course. I put my shoulders to 
the stone again, lifted it clear of the 
piers, and then with a quick motion 
of my body inclined it to one side. 
For an instant it hung suspended at 
an angle, then slid off and disap; 
peared. A second later I heard a soft 
impact from below. 

And then I was out on the roof, 
drawing deep breaths of pure air and 
exulting in what seemed complete 
freedom after the narrow, gloomy 
prison of the chimney. 

I gave two sharp pulls at the rope. 
A. few seconds later there was in 
answering signal. Bending my head 
over the chimney, I called as loudly 
as I dared: 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” The answer came fainily 
from below me. 

“Climb into the flue as far as you 
can,” I-called down. “Then i'm 
“going to pull you up.” 

“All ready!” she answered. 

I climbed to the top of the chim- 
ney; -braced.my feet on either edge, 
and heaved slowly at the rope. ‘Foot 
by foot it came in to me. This was 
the easiest part of the whole task. 
The burden of Mary~ Donaldson 
seemed light, compared to the grin:- 
ing -work of the last hour, Once 
heard a faint call from her, and I 
stopped and listened. 

“Tt’s all right! Go ‘ahead—but 
hurry.” 

A minute later I had her where ! 
could reach her hands. And then 
Mary Donaldson was out on the roof 
with me, her hair, her fa@e, her 
clothing grimed with the soot of the 
chimney, just as I was covered with 
it.. My arms .were around her, sup- 
porting. her, while she clung to me 
Rieter sane) sobbing and gasping for 
breath, : 

-“Score one on Mr Vinton!” T said, 
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soot-smeared head and 
patting | heksume a jocular tone. 








“It was wonderful,” she whispered, 
“put oh, S° horrible!” 

I could feel her shudder in my 
arms. 


t it’s only half the job, Mary.” 


“Bu, what?” she asked, looking 
at me, and then’ turning her eyes 


UP deri f roof 

- ringly to the expanse of roof. 
ve got to get down from here 
*” I answered. 


Ww, 
a released herself 


ary P 
_ put clung tightly to my hand 


from my 


onl a] made a survey of the roof. It 
want was almost flat, of the tar-and-pebble 
rms, variety, and was unbroken save for a 
flue scuttle. The house, as I have de- 
it to ‘cribed it before, stood isolated, and 
: there was absolutely no way to reach 
the roof bf any other dwelling. 
fabie 1 went across the roof to. the front 
best of the house and looked over. Noth- 
jng but the barred windows relieved 
ered the sheer surface of the brick facade. 
on one side of the dwelling there were 
my no windows at all, while on the other 
me put three had been let through the 
n to wall. The rear was similar to the 
. it front, being broken at regular inter- 
| Ty yals with strongly barred gratings. 
need “Thank goodness for the barred 
ain. windows!” I exclaimed. Her puzzled 
. 2 expression showed that she did not 
-five understand. “You'll see!’’ I added, in 
re J a burst of excitement, as I began to 
urs. ynfasten the rope from my waist. 
old. “J don’t understand,” she said. 
“We can escape by them,” I cried, 
ause working feverishly at the knots in the 
of a rope. “Don’t you see? I can let you 
»ked down to a’ third-floor window, and 
thin you can cling to the bars, standing on 
Iso the sill, until I get down. Then we 
to can repeat the job to the second floor, 
1 of then to the first; and than we're 
almost on the ground.” 
la “You think we can do it?” she 
asked doubtfully. 
see I leaned over the cornice at the 
dug rear and looked down, There were 
top three windows on each floor, arranged 
the with the usual regularity of these 
nti old-style brick dwellings, so that each 


window had its mate directly below it 
on the next floor, and so on to the 
bottom. Descent by one series of 
windows was as feasible as by any 
other, the only thing that would dic- 
tate a choice being some object on 
the roof to which I could attach the 
rope. 

It was the presence of a heavy iron 
hook almost directly over the center 
windows that compelled their selec- 
tion. This hook had been driven into 
the cornice for some purpose about 
which I did not take the trouble to 
speculate. It was badly rusted, yet 
seemed firm. 

“Here’s where we go down,” I said, 





ae “and it must be quick work. You’re 

ody not afraid ; sas ” 

ind “Not if you tell me it’s all right. 

one she answered. | f 

ie “It is,” I said emphatically. 

it ‘Tt The rope was still tied under her 

hen arms, and she stood quietly, awaiting 

aias my orders. There was something 

rf t very brave, yet resigned, in the girl’s 

wed slender figure. — She had placed her- 

neal at eer in my hands, with full 
¥: rust, . 

<i “I shall let you over the edge until 

ing your feet reach the sill of the window 

= below, I explained. “Then you 

tha must hold tight to the bars until I 

une get down. Can you do that?” 

She nodded. 

ere \ moment later I was lying prone 

the at the edge of the roof, with Mary 

: te suspended in my arms. 

the All ready 4 

ion “Ready,” she answered. 

~ At the Rope’s End 

ape There was a pale spot on one of 

soft her cheeks, which the grime of the 
chimney had missed. An impulse 

of, seized me, and I bent my head close 
ind to hers and kissed the spot. She 
lete looked at me with her great dark 
my eyes, smiled faintly, and murmured: 
“Lower me! I’m not afraid.” 

ne, Then I swung her clear of the 

an cornice and began paying out the rope 

ead slowly. It was but a few seconds’ 

dly work, this first stage in her descent. 
I saw her frasp the bars at the third- 
floor window and swing her: feet in 

yily toward the sill. Then she called in 
a low tone: 

you “All right!’ 

I'm To reach the sill myself was a 
somewhat different problem. We did 
hot possess rone enough for me to 

im- m>ke one end fast to the hook in the 

ge, cornice, and our descent, therefore, 

oot had to+be accomnlished by stages. 
yas Furthermore, while it had been 
sk. demonstrated that the makeshift 
son affair of curtain-cords would sustain 

Mary, I was not at all sure that it 


T was strong enough to carry me. 


. 2 I passed the rope over the hook 
and threw the loose end downward 
yut This gave me a double thickness as 
far as the window immediately be- 
2 I low. After testing the hook with my 
en hands, and concluding that it was 


of stout enough to bear me, I grasped 
the double thickness of rope, swung 
Mvself over the edge, and went 
down, hand over hand, until IT found 
Mvself on the windowsill with Mary, 
Clinging to the bars. 

She smiled and nodded bravely at 
- Don't forget the week—July 31 to 
Aus ust. 7. 
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me as I reached her side. I rested 
there a moment, passing an arm out- 
side of her to make her more secure, 
and then began hauling in on that 
section of the rope which was at- 
tached to her. The free end 
ascended, passed over the hook in the 
cornice, and I caught it as it fell. 

“Now for the next window,” I 
said. “It’s simply the same thing re- 
peated.” 

It was not so easy for me, however, 
to lower her, because of my _ re- 
stricted position on the windowsill. 
One arm I had to devote to the job 
of cli:ging to the bars. I solved the 
difficulty by passing the rope around 
one of the bars a couple of times, 
which furnished enough resistance to 
enable me to manage it with one 
hand 

Mery swung clear from the sill and 


damage it did was to dash a few bits 
of glass in my face. To cling to my 
window perch while I adjusted the 
rope was to invite a sure hit from 
my own automatic, for that was the 
weapon in Vinton’s hand. 

“Look out below!” I shouted. 

I landed feet first on the roof of 
the shed, which was about fifteen feet 
below me, sank to my knees with 
the concussion, and rolle@ over on 
the slope, toward the edge. Mary had 
stepped swiftly aside as I dropped, 
and now, as she saw me rolling down 
the slanting shed roof, where I 
would meet with another drop into 
the yard, she threw herself upon me 
and stopped me with less than a foot 
to spare. 

“Hurry!” I cried, struggling up. 

I seized her hand, dragged her to 
her feet, and ran to one end of the 





resumed her shed, where 
descent as TI we would be 
paid out the clear of the 
rope carefully. projec t- 
I was begin- ing wing of 
ning to gloat the aeroplane 
over the com- below us. 
parative ease Here, in my 
of this method excitement, 

ofescape, made a blun- 
when I heard der. It was 
a startled ex- only a matter 
clam @a- of three or 
tion from her. four feet from 
She was the shed to 
swinging o p- Y the top of the 
posite the N0.365 brick wall 
window less S that sur - 
than a foot Three Beautiful Centerpeices—See Page /8 rounded the 
from the sill, garden, and 


sill, and I saw her figure bathed with 
a yellow light which came from 
within the study. 

“It's Vinton!’ she called to me, in 
a frightened voice. ‘He's discovered 
our escape.” 

“Toes he see you?” I called. 

“Not yet, I think!” she exclaimed, 
grasping at one of the bars of the 
study window and trying to swing 
herself to one side, so that she would 
be out of his view in case he hap- 
pened to glance toward the window. 

“Steady then!” I commanded. 
“I'm going to lower you all the way 
to the shed.” 

“Untie yourself, quick!” I called 
to her. 

It was getting so dark now that I 
could scarcely see her figure below 
me, but in a moment I felt the rope 
dangle loosely and began to haul in 
on it. I made the same _ double 
thickness for myself as on the first 
stage of the journey, by passing the 
rope around one of the steel bars, 
and then started to go down. 

The light was still burning brightly 
in the study as I reached the second- 
floor window, and I wondered if I 
could get past without Vinton seeing 


me. It would be necessary for me to 
pause on the sill and cling there 
while I freed the rope above me and 
repeated the operation. As my fect 
reached the stone support, I looked 
into the study through the heavy 
grating. 

Vinton was just rising from _ his 


knees in front of the fireplace, with 
an expression of rage and cunning on 


his face that made me shudder. Pur- 


vis was standing gaping near the 
doorway, and as I paused on the sill 
Lazare came running into the room, 


evidently called from below by the 
alarm. 

“They'll examine the room below 
next,” I muttered to myself. “That 


will give us a little more time!” 

But not even that respite was to 
to be granted us. As I worked madly 
at the rope, Lazare’s quick eye, which 
was surveying the situation in the 
room with lightning speed, slanced 
toward the window and caught sight 
of my figure, illuminated by the light 
from within. I saw him point at me 
and say something. 

Vinton’s eyes followed the direc- 
tion of Lazare’s gesture, and saw me 
a second later. Without an instant’s 
hesitation, and with a motion so 
quick that I could hardly follow his 
hand, he whipped a pistol out of the 
pocket of his coat and fired at me. 
The bullet passed through the glass 
and sung by my ear at a distance of 
not more than three inches. 

Refore I could make a move, & 
second shot followed it. I think it 
was closer than the first, but the only 


from there I could have swung Mary 
to the ground, outside, and we could 
have made a run for it. Once clear 


of the premises, I feared nothing 
from Vinton. 

But instead of this easy route to 
freedom, I grabbed Mary and 
dropped her over the edge of the 
shed into the yard. I realized my 
mistake in an instant, but there wu 


nothing to do but follow now, and |! 
joined her without hesitation. 
“The rear gate!"’ I shouted. 
Together we raced down the hun- 


dred-and-fifty-foot garden in_ the 
darkness, Mary as fleet of foot as I, 
for I was still somewhat jarred as a 


result of my fall upon the shed. I 
tripped over a coil of clothes-line that 


had been left on the grass and went 
sprawling, so that she was at the 
gate ahead of me, pantingiy striving 
to remove the heavy bar that 
guarded it. 

I lifted the bar out of its sockets 
and tried to open the stout oaken 
door. I was locked! 

“Ts there a key?” I gasped. 


she answered. 
then!” 


“In the house,” 

“Over the wall, 

As I glanced over my shoulder it 
the house, the light was still burn- 
ing in the study, but there was no- 
body at the windows. I knew that 
Vinton and his companions were on 
their way to the basement, where 
they could enter the yard from the 
house. It could only be a question 
of seconds. 

Seizing Mary, I hoisted her to my 
shoulder, and then lifted her upward 
could 


in both arms. Even thus, she 
not reach the top of the wall. 

I have described it as a ten-foot 
wall. It was—on the outside; but 
not until now did I realize that the 
garden was a little below the level of 
the adjoining land, so that on our 
side the wall was fully twelve feet 
high. 

“Put your*foot on my shoulder; 


you can make it then!"I cried. 

For an instant she struesled ito 
obey, then paused, and csked sud- 
denly: 

“But how will you get up?” 

“Never mind me. Do asI say!” 

For answer, she wriggled herself 
loose from my grasp and came down 
to the ground, facing me. 

“If you can’t go, I won't!” 

She said it quietly enough, but her 
tone was stubborn and final. Without 
waiting to reply, I turned and began 
running back toward the shed. My 
foot touched the coil of clothesline 
again, and I stopped and picked it up 
as I ran. 

The door that led from the base- 
ment of the house into the yard 
opened. inward, and as I neared it I 
could hear them furiously workine 
at the heavy bars that fastened it. 


: . 


1? 


Evicently Vinton had taken the pre- 
caution to have these put in place for 
some reason or other. The delay 
gave us a respite. .~ 

I looped two or three thicknesses 
of the rope around the knob of the 
door, then dashed to the nearest win- 
dow and passed the line around one 
of the bars. 

Pull on this!” I panted to Mary, 
who reached my side at this instan‘ 

Together we threw our weight on 
the rope, drawing it taut, and I 
made it fast with hasty knots. As I 
did so I could hear the clatter of the 
last falling bar on the inside, and 
then the key turned in the lock. An 
instant later there was a strainin:: 
at the rope, followed by a curse from 
within. 

“It won't hold a minute!” 
in her ear. “Let’s try 
again!” 

“No—not unless you can go, too,” 
she answered. 


{To be Continued Next Week.] 
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Robin Redbrast 


li. W. WEISGERBER 


What a train of childish memories 
this name calls up! There has much 
been written, both of prose and 
poetry, about this common American 
bird. He delighted our childhood to 
such an extent that we can never 
forget him, But how sad it is to 
think that there are so many men 
and boys who are still permitted to 
Stalk, shoot and kill our sweet sing- 
ing robin redbreast. 

Then, too, they are still used for 
food in many of the southern com- 
muiuities, where their small carcasses 
may be purchased for so much per 
dozen in the markets. 1 don’t doubt 
but that the cotton belt is now paying 
the penalty for their long continued 
destruction of bird life in the rapid 
increase of the cotton  boll-weevil. 
For had they years ago, in conjunc- 
tion with the north, made an honest 
effort to protect the birds they would 
not now have their cotton fields laid 
low by this enemy. For we cannot 
long continue to violate nature’s laws 
and not pay the penalty. The robin 
may not have helped much to reduce 
the weevil pest, but don't you see that 
when killing the robin they also 
killed many millions of birds that did 
wage a warfare against the destruc- 
tive weevil? 

Much of the sentiment in song and 
Story of the robin has descended from 
British literature. But their robin 
redbreast is a counterpart of our 
common bluebird, and not of our 
robin of the dooryard. So the Eng- 
lish nursery rhymes and stories of the 
robin do not refer to our bird at all. 
Although to his credit, he acts very 
much like his English namesake that 
the name well applies and so but few 
people know any difference. 

The robin is a bird of the eastern 
half of the United States and lower 
Canada, while west of the Rocky 
mountains he appears in a slightly 
modified form, 

The robin ranges to the southern 
half of the country at the approach 
ef winter, where tlfey gather in 
flocks, which at times contain thou- 
sands of individuals, so that it is an 
easy matter to slaughter them. And 
the ones that are found in Ohio and 
other northern tier states in the 
winter are, no doubt, birds that have 
come from the northern limits of their 


iy 





‘the Useful Robin 


range; and even these, too, have 
traveled southward some hundreds of 
miles. The winter of 1911-12 found 


more robins in northeastern Ohio and 
the adjoining parts of Pennsylvania 
then had ever been observed before. 

I- never find them in the winter 
except in places where there are 
plenty of dogwood or sour gum 
berries, and as soon os one supply is 
exhausted they move to the next 
pate 

According to 
of the United 
agriculture, the 
the stomach 
shown, consist 
animal matter, 
while the remainder is 
largely of small fruits 
In August grasshoppers 
over 30 per cent of its food. While 
vegetable food forms nearly 58 per 
cent of the stomach contents, over 47 
per cent is wild fruits, and a little 
more than 4 per cent being possibly 
cultivated varieties. 

It has been found that where the 
Russian mulberry has been planted 
that all berry loving birds—and they 
are many—will prefer these fruits to 
any of the cultivated ones. 


biological survey 
States department of 
food of the robin, 
examinations have 
of 42 per cent 
principally insects, 
made up 
or berries. 
comprise 


the 
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Cais MRS J. J. O'CONNELL 


se unless she has learned: 
To cook, 

To mend, 

To be gentle, 

a? To value time, 

ty To dress neatly, 

To keep a secret, 

To avoid idleness, 

To be self-reliant, 

To darn stockings, 

To respéct old age, 

To make good bread, 

To keep a house tidy, 

To be above gossiping, 

To make home happy, 
To control her temper, 
To take care of the sick, 
To take care of the baby, 
To sweep down cobwebs, 
To marry a man for his worth, 
To read the very best of books, 
To take plenty of active exercise, 
To be a helpmate to her husband, 


To keep clear of trashy literature, 
fleet - 


To be light ~ hearted and 


footed, 


To be a womanly woman under all 


circumstances. 


Cooling Drinks 


ETHEL H. DURGIN 





Soda, fountains are scarce in the 
country, so try some drink prepared 


in any one of the following ways. 


STRAWBERRYADE—Wash one pint of 
add the juice of two 


strawberries, 
lemons with one-half cup of sugar. 


Pour on two quarts of water; add 

more sugar, if desired. Set by the 

ice until wanted. 
RASPBERRYADE—Mash one pint of 


raspberries, add the juice of one 
lemon. Then add enough water to 
make two quarts, and sweeten to 
taste. Place by the ice tochill. Just 
before serving strain either through 
a fine wire strainer or a cloth. 

CURRANTADE—Crush one quart of 
red currants, add two quarts of water 
and strain through a cloth. Sweeten 
to taste and let stand by the ice two 
hours before serving. 

CURRANT PUNCH—Make a syrup of 
fa pint each of sugar and water. 
‘When cold, add the juice of an 

e, a lemon, and a half-pint of 
currant juice. Strain, then add water 
and set by the ice until wanted to 
serve. 

Eeo LEeMoNADE, No 1—Add two 
rounding tablespoons of sugar to the 

’ Juice of one large lemon and one and 
one-half cups of water that has been 
the ice. When well mixed stir in 
the beaten whites of two eggs and 
serve at once. 
* Bec LEMONADE, No 2—Beat the 
white and yolk, of one egg separately, 
then together, and add one tablespoon 
' of sugar, the juice of one lemon and 
a cup of water, then whip again. 
Strain this, pouring it onto a large 
tablespoon of shaved ice; shake up 
and pour into glass from which it is 
to be served. This is for one person. 
- PINEAPPLE LEMONADE—Cook one cup 
each of water and sugar together 
until the syrup will thread, being 
careful not to stir after the sugar is 
dissolved. Add one cup. of freshly 
grated pineapple and the juice of two 
lemons. Dilute with ice water. 

CoL_p Cocoa—Take six heaping table- 
spoons of cocoa, nine teaspoons of 
granulated sugar, mix well together, 
add one cup of boiling water and rub 


to paste. Then pour four cups of hot 
water over and boil carefully five 
minutes. Set away in ice box to cool. 


Stir or shake well before serving. 
This makes a delicious summer drink. 
GrRape JUuICcE—Grape juice diluted 
with water, with enough lime juice 
to give sufficidnt acidity, makes a 
pleasing and refreshing beverage. 


A Farm Woman’s Experience 


EDNA DEMING 


_ ~~ . ‘Truly was it said in a recent article 

* $m your paper that “an abundant 
_ store of home-canned fruit and vege- 
_ ‘tables, lined up on the cellar shelves, 
Gs one of the luxuries of farm life.” 
Why not add meats, puddings, pre- 
. d soups and stocks to the above 
list? I was particularly interested 
in the article because of the methods 
used in canning. The same methods 
were formerly my_ method‘ of con- 
* gerving foods until I found something 
better. I have, within the past two 
_ ‘yearns, become an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the steam pressure canner, 
being a wonderful improvement 
the boiler method. It was my 
rtune with the boiler method 
tly lose eans of vege- 

a meats. security of 

p ; has established 
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A girl’s education is most incom- 
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of 


my faith “without fear against loss 
of time, labor and product. 

in favor of the 
is that I find it much 
more economical of fuel, as well as 
labor and time. 


Another point 
pressure way, 


of. 
consider a 


canner for home use. 
14 one-quart glass jars at a filling 
and requires but .one processing. to 
insure the keeping quality 
vegetable, fruit or meat, while heat- 
ing the cans for two and three con- 
is not an uncommon 
boiler 
Why not save the labor of rehandling 
The re2son 


secutive days 
occurrence by 


the 


Good Id 
“* By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 
love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


Summer Embroidery 


[See Descriptive Cut, Page 17] 

One would be hard to please if 
they found none of the three center- 
pieces illustrated one page 17 to their 
are exceedingly dainty 
do not require a 
They come 


I-have what I 
more convenient. sized 
It will 


and cost of fuel as well? 


for this is evident in itself. Water Judd needlework department, care of 
at its boiling point registers but 212 this paper. 

degrees while steam obtained in:‘a 

tight-fitting retort can be made to 

reach 250 degrees. Thus you will How to Keep Well 
observe that products are subjected ANNIE H, QUILL 


to about 40 more degrees of heat. 
is this greater intensity of heat that 
bacteria 
of 


destroys the 
which causes loss 
products, 


Since obtaining my canner, I have 
never experienced any difficulty 


the keeping of meats. 


fish, mutton, 
excellently when 


cellar shelf most 


the preparation of 


chicken, 
steam 
few such cans of the same on 
wonderfully aid in 
a hurried meal. 


and 
home-canned 








at 


liking. 
and yet, 


All 


hold withal, 


ery linen and 
diameter. 


be done 


of any 


system. 


for 


great amount of work. 
stamped on a special white embroid- 
in 


are 22 





inches 


Nos 365 and 6145 are to 
in solid and eyelet work, 
while No 3275 is all solid. 
with sufficient cotton to work, may be 
had postpaid by sending 45 cents. 


Order by number from Orange 


Any one, 
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spores 
ways 
pointment 
~ health. 


Your vegetables will not disappoint effect. 

you either. Sweet corn, peas, string feverishness, where 
beans, asparagus, sweet potatoes, 

pumpkin, squash, lamb’s quarter, follow. 

dandelion or greens of any kind, depends upon 
beets, turnips, soups, anything that ways, 

grows and last but not least deli- ? 


ciously prepared pork and beans will 
please your appetite when most. de- 
also will find that 
as meats have a de- 
cidedly fresh flavor when canned in 


sired. You 
tables as well 


this manner. 


The development of girls’ canning 
clubs is undoubtedly going to become 
factor 

“high cost of 
Besides, there will be a health- 
ful, balanced food ration for all sea- 
Fresh vegetables. are canned in 
the summer for winter use, and meats 
canned in winter for summer use. 


a wonderful 
of the 
lem. 


sons. 
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the 
living”’ 


take it. 
is no hardship if 
vege-_ then. 


rest 


point causes exhaustion 
ously undermines one’s health if con- 


in 


Do you ever stop to think what it 
is that makes you ill? 
a@ reason for 


There is al- 
illness, 
is a great breeder of ill 
When something goes de- 


Disap- 


in cidedly contrary to one’s wishes it 

Beef, pork, seems as if a great weight had 
etc, all keep dropped down through the entire 
canned, A body. A feeling of weight and also 
the of weakness follows quickly after the 


shock of the disappointment. 

A fit of temper has much the same 
In this case the result is often 
the case of 
disappointment low vitality seems to 
The treatment for ill health 
its cause nearly 
For pain caused by overwork 
we need rest, and it is necessary to 
To work until one is tired 


al- 


may be had 
To go on working beyond this 
which 


seri- 


tinued for any length of time. 


Cheerfulness 


solution 
prob- 


and worrying 
doctor’s purse, 


feel 


manner 


and 
necessary to good health. 
over trifles 
while it empties that 


happi 


of the person who grieves. 
the gloom of 
and are seriously affected by it. 


of nervous 


ness are 
Brooding 
fills the 


Children 


worrying parents 


Sen- 


sitive children have become victims 
of all 


diseases 
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THIS LITTLE SUMMER BOARDER 
GELIEVED “THE MUSICAL COMEDY 
= MILKMAIDS ARE TRUE TO LIFE! 
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The Summer Boarders Arrive on the Farm 






through fright and ridicule. wn, 
ging deadens ambition and makes“ 
stupid dolt of even a bright chiiq 
time. 

Half the headaches in the wor 
are caused by worrying and Nagging 
A persistent effort to keep Cheerfyj 
and happy cannot be without effect 
It will in time become a habit, ang 


in 


when it does ill health will vanish 3 


Not only the ill health of the perso, 
chiefly concerned, but of all the imme. 
diate family who have been feeling 
depressed by the gloomy atmosphere 
Children who have plenty of fresh 
air and. sunshine, sleep, good foog 
warm clothing, amusement and cheer. 
ful, loving parents cannot help being 
well and good. 





Home Canning 
MRS S. H. BOROUGHS 


I became interested .in canning 
vegetables ahout eight years ago, 
have had a home of my own for six 
years and every fall I have several 
hundred quarts of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, etc, canned for our use. 

This is my method of canning: Take 
common wash boiler, place inch wide 
strips of thin .board in bottom of 
boiler leaving a little space between 
strips. Any kind of jars will do only 
have all of one size for each boiler. 
ful. My boiler holds 14 one-quart 
jars. Jars and caps must be steri- 
lized. 

STRING BEANS—Wash, string 
cut up or leave whole as 
Pack in jars as close as possible 
then place jars in boiler as closely 
together as possible so they will be 
firm. 

Now fill jars with good fresh cold 
water leaving no air, bubbles among 
the beans. Put cap on jar nearly 
tight. Fill boiler with cold water up 
to shoulder of jar, put lid on boiler 
and boil for three hours. If water 
boils away put in hot water as it 
must always be well up around the 
jars. 

Lift jars one at a time and put on 
hot rubber ring and seal. 

GREEN PEAS—Same as beans, only 
to each quart of water add one tea- 
spoon of granulated sugar. 

SWEET CorRN—Cut off cob or leave 

on as desired. In each quart of corn 
put one-quarter teaspoon of salt, 
otherwise same as beans. All other 
vegetables I can on the same prin- 
ciple as beans. 
. For canning meat or fish, cook as 
for table only a little underdone, 
then remove largest of the bones, 
pack in jars and cover with the broth 
it was cooked in. Put in boiler and 
boil from two to three hours, accord- 
ing to size of jar. 


More About Summer Boarders 
RUTH E. B. DEVOLVE 


I was interested in the two articles 
on “Summer Boarders” in a recent 
issue as I have had some experience 
with. both city boarders and city 
visitors, and I agree with Mrs B. C. H. 

If you can arrange with some 
friends who would rather pay you 
for the comforts of a summer vaca- 
tion than to pay, strangers it may be 
a pleasure and profit to both parties, 
but most of the summer boarders on 
a farm are those who cannot afford 
to pay the rates at a summer hotel 
and have no respect for the rights or 
property of country people. They 
fret about flies and other insects but 
are not willing to shut a door or 
window to keep them out. They are 
not willing to treat the family as their 
equals, are rude to the neighbors 
and friends of the family, and en- 
courage the young people to leave the 
farm for the pleasure of the city. 

Help is hard to get in the country 
and summer is hard on the farmer's 
wife at best. With boarders, a second 
breakfast must be prepared; they are 
not willing to dine with either family 
or hired men, so an extra dinner and 
tea, with a frequent picnic lunch, 
must be cooked, and the house must 
be kept cool. The front piazza, the 
best shade, and the cool chambers 
must be given up to the boarders. 
Vegetables and fruit must be picked 
by someone; little milk or butter 
can be sold, but it must be cared for; 
chickens must have care before they 
can be eaten; the house must be kept 


and 
desired. 





clean; dishes, table and bed linen 
must be washed, and the family 
cleanly dressed. 

My advice is keep a book. On one 


side credit the money received for 
board and the pleasure and prolit 





Don’t forget the week—July 31 to 
August 7. 
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eir society 
from thera the cost of extra grocer- 
extras bought for the house, fruit, 
jertter milk, vegetables, eggs and 
Oe kens at selling prices, extra help 
aed and your own and the family’s 
work at the usual price per 
Then deduct the loss of home 
t by the presence of strangers, 
loss of your rest and visits with 
eds and neighbors, and see if the 
frien was really worth the price. 

we you are on a state, or a much 
traveled road, a lunch tent or room 
ight be managed without serious 
niffic wity as the guests would not 
ake long stops. 2 
Cookies, bread and butter, fruit, 
perries, etc, could be eaten by the 
fam'ly if not sold, and lemonade, milk 
@ cream would be in demand. An 
attractive sign would call attention to 
fact that you had _ vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, chickens, etc, 
or orders by telephone could 
ered and a restful ride en- 
I would rather peddle my 
in my own town than be 
to city boarders in 


be ‘deliv 
jo ioyed. 
roduce 
Pountry folks” 
my home. 





Inventory Your Household Goods 


WABREN MASON 


very few of ‘us can tell from 
memory only just how many. pieces 
bric-a-brac, china, sil- 


of furniture, 
and other articles of orna- 


yerware 

ment and utility we have in the 
house in which we live, or in any 
one room in that house. 

Suppose then, while our whole 
family is at church or out at a 
neighborhood party, the house and its 
contents burn to the ground? It is 
not pleasant to contemplate, but such 
things have happened, all too fre- 
quently, as we all know. Now if this 
happened to your home, would you 
ever know exactly w hat you had lost? 
Iam afraid not one person in a 


thousand would. 
But every householder should know, 


and every householder should have 
two complete inventories of his goods. 
One for home reference and one in 


his lawyer’s office, or in some place 


outside the home, for what use would 
an inventery be if it were to burn up? 
First of all, the great value of such 


an inventory would be in collecting 
your fire insurance. You have only 
to examine your fire insurance policy 
to see the need of the household in- 
yentory. How many of us have read 
the provisions of these policies? We 
seem to expect them ta operate, in 
case of loss, without our lifting a 
finger in any way to prove our claims. 
Yet, here in black and white, is what 
each of these policies requires: 

“If fire occur, the insured shall give 
immediate notice of any loss thereby in 
writing to this company, potect the 
property from furtner damage, forth- 
with separate the damaged and undam- 
aged personal property, put it in tne 
best possible order, make a complete 
inventory of the same, stating the quan- 
tity and cost of each article and the 
amount claimed thereon; and, within 
sixty days after the fire, unless such 
time is extended in writing by this 
company, shall render a statement to 
this company, signed and sworn to by 
said insured, stating—the interest of the 
insured and of al! others in the proper- 
ty, the cash value of each item thereof 
and the amount of loss—thereon.” 


As a rule, the owner’s neglect com- 


pels him to cudgel his brains in a 
vain effort to remember every little 
thing he owned before the fire 
robbed him of them; whereas, he 


should be in a position to hand out 
Promptly a sworn statement of loss. 
He should also, if possible, be able to 
present photographs of the house and 
plans or sketches of the rooms, to 
aid the adjusiers in determining the 
truth of the claimant’s statement; 
for it is very seldom, on issuing the 
Policy, that the insurance agent of 
the company examines the premises, 
or makes any note in the policy (ex- 
cept in such general terms as the 
Owner gives) regarding the size or 
condition of the house or rooms and 
the character of the neighboring 
buildings. Plans, sketches and photo- 
graphs are especially necessary if the 
dwelling house is in a lonely place, 
an exposed location, as in the open 
country, where neighbors are few and 
far between and fire can work quick 
destruction. 

It may be a “devilish grind,” as 
Julia Ward Howe once said of life. 
to get to work on the household in- 
ventory; but if the house be put in 
order and a general list made of the 
Objects in the several rooms, the 
counting of articles of each kind, and 
the statement of their approximate 
Value, are mere matters of clerical 
detail. The inventories should be 
made in long and narrow note-books, 
or paper pamphlets, which can be 
folded lengthwise. From two to four 
Pages will have to be given to each 
Toom, each page headed with the 
Toom's name- and _  location—parlor, 
reception room, library, dining room, 
kitchen and pantry, halis, bedroom 
No 1 and closet, bedroom No 2 and 
Closet, etc, bathroom, laundry, garage, 
Cellar and storeroom,. attic or trunk 
T0om, stable, carriage house, out- 
Ou dings, etc. In the left-hand 
A fama of each page should be tabu- 
Mied the list of articles in the room, 


with the number of each at the left 
of each name; in the next column, 
the value of all articles of each kind; 
next, the date of the inventory; next, 
the date of its revision; and next 
a brief description. To allow for ad- 
tions to the list from time to time 
every other line should be left blank. 

Books should be separately listed 
to show titles, authors, value, date of 
inventory and revision thereof and 
rooms in which located; pictures, to 
show subjects, value, date of inven- 
tory and revision, description (size, 
and whether engraving, oil or water 
color) and rooms in which located. 

At the end of the list should be a 
recapiculation of values of the articles 
obtained in the several rooms, fol- 
lowing which should be the owner's 
signature and address. There is one 
provision in the insurance policy 
which the owner of personal property 
should consider and thoroughly un- 
derstand before accepting it. It is 
this: 

“This company 
loss to accounts, 
evidence of debt, 


shall not be liable for 
bills, currency, deeds, 
money notes or secur- 


ities; nor, unless liability is specifically 
assumed thereon, for loss to awnings, 
bullion, casts, curiosities, drawings, 
dies, implements, jewels. manuscripts, 
models, patterns, pictures, _ scientific 
apparatus, signs, store or office furni- 
ture or fixtures, sculpture, tools or 


property held on storage or for repairs, 
etc.” 


If this provision be allowed to 


stand, the private safe in the home 
or in the business office, or the safe 
deposit box in a bank or in your 


lawyer's safe, is absolutely necessary 
for the safe keeping of the valuable 
Papers, most of which can perhaps 
never be duplicated. 

When it comes to moving or stor- 
ing goods (at which time notice 
should be given the insurance com- 
pary, the inventory holds for the 
purpose of identification and proof 
of ownership and loss; but there 
should also be a tabulation of the 
boxes, trunks, barrels, crates, burlaped 
bundles, bundles of tools and all 
other packages, with an itemized list 
of the contents of each. 


What I Have Learned 


Jelly Press—The usual bread 
toaster, which you can secure from 
any hardware or five and ten-cent 
store, makes an excellent fruit juice 
extractor. While the bag containing 
the cooked fruit is hanging from a 
secure support, place between the 
toaster and gently squeeze, catching 
the juice in a dish underneath. This 
saves the hands.—[F. B. N., Mass. 


Variety of Bread Pudding—tTry 
adding half a dozen sweet apples 
pared and cut in small bits to your 
bread pudding in place of the usual 
raisins. We greatiy prefer it made 
this way.—[Mrs H. K., Vt. 


Lampwick—It ‘the the wick of a lamp 





does not move easily in the holder, 
draw out one or two threads from 
the side instead of trying to cut it. 


The wick should be fully as large as 
the holder will receive—[C. E. R., 
RI 


Iron Rust—What I supposed was a 
ruined bedspread, for it was literally 
covered with iron rust from some un- 
known source, was made as good as 
new by following a neighbor’s ad- 
vice. She told me to fill my wash 
boiler with cold water and cream of 
tartar, a rounding teaspoon of cream 
of tartar to each bucket of water. Let 
come to a boil and then hang in the 
sun. I did it and every trace of the 
rust disappeared.—-[I. M., Me. 





House Plants—Ten drops of oil of 
peppermint added to one gallon of 
water and used to water the house 


plants will eradicate the little black 
flies that fly around them, also the 
Md. 


white worms.—[R. E. D., 


Rusty Screws—When you desire to 
remove a rusty screw that fails to 
yield to the screwdriver, apply a 
heavy skewer or other piece of metal 
heated red-hot, and when the screw 
itself is hot, the trouble will be over- 
come.—[Mrs L. P., Mass. 


Borax for Starch—Dainty waists 
will be found to do up much nicer, 
look much better and not wrinkle so 
easily if they are “starched” in borax 
water instead: of in starch, a table- 
spoon of borax to a quart of water.— 
{Mrs J. A. K., Minn. 


Sewing Machine Pincushion—Pin 
a strip of feli arownd the arm of the 
sewing machine to serve as a pin- 
cushion. It is such a comfort to have 
needles and pins right in front of 
you, and not be obliged to get up and 
hunt for them.—[Mrs W. L. R., W Va. 


Filling Nail Holes—Old nail holes 
in wood may be filled up by mixing 
sawdust with glue until it is as thick 
as paste. Press into the hole and it 
will become as hard as the wood it- 
self.—[{H. V., N D. 





To have what we want is riches, but 


‘to be able to do without is power.— 


{George MacDonald. 
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= @ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— A 
2 here's refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delicious ZB 
A ness for all—Coca-Cola, the beverage that athletes en- a 
2 dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone Eg 
a welcomes for its simple, pure wholesomeness. 3 
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$15 


Other styles 
$25 to $250, 


With a 


Victrola in 
the 
every musical | 
longing is sat- 


isfied. 


home) 


All. the world’s best 


music to entertain you 
whenever and as often as 


Hear the Victrola at any 
Victor dealer’s. Write 
to us for catalogs. 
Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co 
» Canadian Distributors, 





Agents $60 a Week 
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Big Summer Seller 


Outdoor Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kenosene. Can't 


Can't set 
. Burns in 





compen -orerpheae needs it. 


Automobile Given 
furnish our agents with an automo- 


We 
bile. i 


person wins. Anybody can 
Write quick for full particulars. A pos 


Thomes Lantern 


is no contest in whieb only one 
‘et this auto. 
I will do. 


Co., 1446 East $1, Dayton, O. 





PATENT 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Shouh or Model for 
Search. Books and Advice 


free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. ¢ 
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country. ‘They are 
sively in rural 
high schools, 
and universities. 


making adoptions. 
FARM ARITHMETIC, 


We publish a long 


particulars address 








{ 315 Fourth Ave., 


School and College 
Text Books 


HE following popular text books 
are written by the ablest and 
most practical teachers in the 


being used exten- 


and graded schools, 
normal schools, colleges 
Teachers will do 
well to examine these books before 


Burkett and 


SR eT Net $1.00 
<r. AGRICULTURE, Milo ee 
segeveceesoeveeoseepecs 0.90 
CATBCHIai OF AGRICULTURE, 
Be Ge, SO | cs 405000564 0.50 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L. ts 
. kk errr 2.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL on 
TILITY, A. Vivian ...eee005- Net 1.00 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and Bur- 
BD << ccvecceccccevcocoseecse Net 1.50 
FARM ANIMALS, Hunt and a o- 
1. 
THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 
rer teres Net_ 6.50 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF —-. 

b SEE esncbcicasesneees 0.50 
FARM MACHINERY AND SAR 
MOTORS, Davidson & Chase....Net 2,00 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. 

FD cde ccccecceccoccescesesces 1.75 
THE FORAGE AND FIBRE CROPS, ., 
Ze FP. HME scccccce eevee eccgee 4.95 
SORE. C. OW. Burdett .vccoccccesece 1.25 
FARM DEVELOPMENT, W. M. Hays 
Net 1.50 
AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE 
LABORATORY AND SCHOOL GAR- 
DEN, Jackson and Daugherty..Net 1.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING 
FARM ANIMALS, C. W. Burkett Net 1.50 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING, 
H. E. Van Norman ........+.- Net 0.50 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, Van 
SE 0.065000 6805040650000008 Net 1.00 
VEGETABLE GARDENING, &. L. 
Wats cccccscccccsccescecess Net 1.75 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 
GROWING, F. A. Waugh...... Net 0.75 


list of agricultural | 
texts for all grades and many books of in- | 
terest to teachers and parents. 


For further 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


New York, N, Y 


























Mention A A When You Write 
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’ Tractor Saves Five Horses 
-RBER GOEMBEL, WHITESIDE ©O, ILL 


a? 1 have had my tractor about a year 
“and know it is a paying machine. I 
own a 12-25 horse power tractor with 

a four-bottom self-lift plow. The en- 


that I have to use it in. I am farming 

~ 240 acres which is all level. For put- 

“ting in oats and disking for fall and 

» spring plowing I pull three 9-foot 
oe. 

I also use the engine for grinding 

’ feea and sawing wood, and there 

“never has been a day since I bought it 

- that it has not been in running order. .- 

* Repairs have been very few. For 


{Ae RO OR WATERS OT 











A $500,000 Gift 
To Users of Fortified Tires 








This is an actual gift, as these facts show: 

Nobody asked for better tires than Goodyear 
built last year. Nobody thought them possible. 
They were so extra-good that for years they've 
outsold any other tire. 


year, judged by current output. These in- 
clude five features which no other maker 
uses. It includes other uncommon features. 


We could omit all these, yet build a tire 


which looks about like Goodyears. It would 
serve as well as many rival tires. Thus we 


could add to this year's profits $1,635,000. 
Tires Not Alike 


It's a vast mistake to think that tires are 
pretty near alike. Five of the greatest features 
known are found in Fortified Tires alone. And 
many a tire lacks all the extras that we cite. 


And this year—on February 1st—we gave 
you another big price reduction. It will save 
Goodyear users about $5,000,000 this year. 
It was our third reduction in two years, totaling 
45 per cent. 


This Year’s Extras 


Yet, despite this. reduction, we have added 
_ tops, new improvements which will cost us $500,- 
I have reduced my number of 000 this year. Part are in extra rubber—all 
horses from nine to four, and keep a . t 
“than about three months in the year. m extra wear. 
We have added these extras to the best 


& know from my experience that you 

can tarm cheaper with gasoline than , 4 
tires built. To tires that dominate because 

of super- service. And 


‘you can with horses. There are a 
weve done it at a time 


‘umber of tractors in my neighbor- 
when price reductions have OOD 
led toconsiderableskimping. 


hood, but most of them are small and 
Total, $1,635,000 


i Herbert Goembel on His Tractor 
owing and disking my tractor uses 
bout 20 gallons of gasoline and 1% 

lons of cylinder oil a day. I plow 
about one acre an hour, including 





These extras combat rim-cutting, blowouts, 
loose treads. They combat punctures and’ 
skidding. They mean a secure tire. They 
mean more rubber, more fabric than some. 
They mean more mileage, 
less trouble, less expense. 





some are having trouble with them. 
I think that the medium size machine 
will be used: more than any other as it 
“will. pull a silo filler and small thresh- 
ing machine, and do lots of other 
“work that requires from 20 to 35 
“Horse power. 


Tractor Demonstration Planned 
Plans are under way, and success 
Slieared, of a monster demonstration 
of farm tractors, this to take place 
the first week in August at Cham- 
paign, Il. Upward of 25 companies 
‘have already entered their machines, 
some of these to include as many as 
_ four tractors and accompanying piows 
and equipment, This tractor demon- 
stration will afford farmers an oppor- 
tunity to see the outfits of all types 
and sizes in actual field work. 
_ It is conducted along the same line 
as. similar demonstrations in the 
Northwest and will be under the su- 
_ pervision of the university of Illinois 
_ ©0-operating with Orange Judd Farm- 
€r and other farm papers. Some of 
the machines. to be displayed have 
_ mever been before the public until this 


We pay the price to 
give you these extras, and 
save it by mammoth out- 
put. You should insist on 
them. Any dealer, if you 
ask him, will supply you 
Goodyear tires. 


YEAR 
Fortified Tires 


5 Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
All the extras we give Fortified Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 





Leose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
posewntty—by 126 braided piano wires. 

and Skidding—by our double- 
nicl All-Weather tread. 





you in Goodyear tires will | Asaiast )& 


cost us $1,635,000 this 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
) 


IF YOU LIVE 


In Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
































(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


s PARK PLUGS Lowest priced high-grade engine on market 


A wonderful little engine forfarm work. 1}H.P. 
with. great overload capacity. Parts inter- N Jers 
geengentie. Spats -thata lever prevents ~ ew ey, 
jury to operator in starting; circuit-breaker iroini 
year. The university of Illinois will saves needless current: device alters suaine’s West Virginia, 
at the same time provide a program speed while running. Other Wri Maryland 
Jacobson engines, fe for ituatrated 
¢ . bulletin. or New York 


of practical regulations, similar to «a dé your car | Stationary and port. 
‘university short course; talking upon ai up the grade. | able, up to 25 HP 2 
fuels, lubrication, keeping the tractor Their sure, hot, | jacopson MACHINE ~ 
in condition, etc,.~ Many excursions fat spark makes a 7 + we 
are being organized to include large motor do its best. Made : 
numbers of farmers who want to take in sizes and styles for all cars. 
Red Head at your dealer or direct. 
Model Factory20, 


in this tractor demonstration. 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co. ,Inc., Bush Terminal, 
Fertility on a Grain Farm—‘I am | Brooklyn, ¥.¥.,U.8.4. Meters "of Bverlastingly Good Motor Necessities. 


operating a grain farm,” writes Wer- 
_ mer Kreimer of Will county, Ill, “and 
{I do not keep much live stock I 
have no silo, To keep up the fertility 
binge” of my corn land and also that used fu} DELIVERED FREE co pee 
for other crops I use the Illinois sys- Se eet, BO SAPS ARE 1 100 Ws, afeen 
tem of permanent agriculture, That is, ‘Low FACTORY cosr, great 1@ 
“TF have a four-year rotation of corn, RITE TODAY tein to wawen 
' eorn, oats, clover, using rock phos- yt h tp ot ta kare Ws Brien, FIRES, r of a Hifetime to own s 
vtaiag and limestone along with it. I NW aeese milge ga scars : ; Of 
«never tried planting any special Pa posta) a Bay om erytning. 
rops in the hill or row with corn, but ee imaplicit you 


This work pays, and; 
pleasant besides. 


You become expert af 
once, because we give you 
free of all cost, persons 
coaching and instruction 


Accept this propositie 


and do your share and you 
will make money — big 


money, too; in addition 
ave ‘ you develop a business fof 
yourself that is. yours a 
long as you want it. 
a o00d money required; no fal 
ane promises; no misrep 
setitation ; the businessi 
post i0n backed by ‘a company witl 


over seventy years @& 
square dealing. 








Warren, Pa., U.S. A. 





There is no advance 





Write quickly—now—& 
day, because someone 
might get in ahead of yé 


—address 


AGRICULTURIST 4°: 
Maw Merk ¢ 


plant soy beans with good success, I 
test my ot corn for ger- 
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